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rT FRIEND WISHES POSITION AS HOUSE- 


keeper. Best references exchanged. Address A, 25, Office 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


ANTED.—A 
responsible position as working housekeeper. 
Lock Box 89, Media, Pa. 
‘ANTED. al WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, 
in a family living in the country ; no farm work. Ad- 
dress A, 26, Office FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOUBNAL. 


CAPABLE WOMAN FOR A 
Address 


ANTED.—A MATRON FOR “ HOME FOR 

Destitute Colored Women and Children,”’ in Washington, 
D. C. Age from 30 to 45. References required. Good salary. 
Average number of children 120. Apply to Mrs. M. S. POME- 
ROY, 1339 K street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


M42 E. WATERS, BONNET MAKER, 
$14 Franklin St., (first door above Wood, west side), Phila. 
Plain bonnets of all kinds arene -made and to order. 





For Sales at Swasthnsece, Pa. 
A modern 12-room, stone house, on corner lot, 100x190 feet ; 
excellent location. 
also a number of building lots, six or — minutes’ walk 
from Station. For particulars apply to C. E. OGDEN, Room 714 
Girard Building, Broad and Chestnut ‘nut streets. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings Phi s 
Standard Goods. hiladelphia. 


WALL PAPER AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. | _ 


NEW sTYLES, perfect, full length, HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRKES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 35c. Don't fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purchase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 MARKET ST , 


A. I Philad’a, Pa 
HENRY HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


C. Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS | s worth s0t'Siect. 112 N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
141 N. 12th Street. 








The Recor 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


NOW OPEN. CLOSE TO THE BEACH. THOROUGHLY 
HEATED. 


JANES M MOORE, Brepriee. 


Hotel Wi ltshar e, 


VIRGINIA AVENUE, NEAR OCEAN, ATLANTIC CITY. 


A new winter house, heated by steam and open grates. 
Large bay-window rooms, giving fine view of the ocean. Home 


com forts. 
D. W. CHANDLER. 


Best Carpets at enon ‘Pretecs. 
We have an elegant assortment of all kinds of car- 
pets, made by only the very best manufacturers. The 
prices are low, and we guarantee to give satisfaction 
in all particulars. 
HOWARD THOMAS & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 


BLAIR’S KEYSTONE STATION ERY 


WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS OF ALL GRADES. 
PENCILS, PENS, INKS, AND MUCILAGE. 


BLANK BOOKS AND A GENERAL LINE OF OFFICE 
STATIONERY. 


Jobn A. Jackson, 
quiltable 


Ea MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital authorized, 
Capital paid up (in cash), 
Surplus, 

Assets, 


$28 ARCH ST., 
are Pa. 


$4,000,000.00. 


2,049,550.00. 
800,000.00. 


14,074,813.56. 
6 per cent Debentures. 
6 pe’ cent Guaranteed Mortgages 
4’; and 5 per cent. Certificates running 
three months totwo years. 
All Municipal, Railroad, and other first- 
class Bonds. 


OFFICES. 
Philadelphia. 8. E. cor. Fourth London, 150 Leadenhall street, 
and Chestnut Sts E. C. 
New York. 208 Broadway. Berlin, 50 and 
Boston, 117 Devonshire street. strasse, W. 
Kansas City, Mo., Seventh and Delaware streets. 


51 Charlotten 
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AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 


3408 HILLBORN ¢ C0 
BEDDING 
FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
_ 1027 MARKET STREET, -PHILAD'A. 


L TERATIONS being completed ¥ we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 


GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGES 


AND 


DEBENTURES 
GUARANTEED 


CERTIFICATES 


WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 


WE HAVE HAD 


21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principle has been 
paid at maturity. 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 
$15,535,027.00, 


ealizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 


We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con- 
trol. The investments we now have are as secure as any we 
have ever "off. red, and pay more interest than any we have 
offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the leading banks 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 
2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, New York. 
HENRY DiCKINSON, Manager 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCERAND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. BesWhen our readers answer an advertiser 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@3a 
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All Grocers sell GOLD DUST WASHING PCWDER. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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Hor Dry Goods | The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
— a | 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
THE BEST PLACE I8 found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 


ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 

STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 

say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 

MARKET character of its contents gives special weight to each 
EIGHTH STREETS. 


advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 
FILBERT tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and | advertisement in this paper. 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- | — 


sively to | Seige WM. HEACOCK, fae 
DRY GOODS! UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, _— 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- Made Special attention paid to Embalming. 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 


needed either for dress or house-furmshing purposes. Clement A. Woodnutt, 


It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 


as the stock is among the largest to be found in the | UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 





be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 1296 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET. PHILA. 


ties of goods. CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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Swarthmore ‘College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 8th, 1891. Thirty minutes from Broad St 
Station, Phila. Undercare of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexes leading to Classical, Scientific, Engineering, and Liter- 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

For particulars and Catalogue address, 

CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 


preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 


ness education. The school will open Ninth month 8th, 1891. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 


under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long | 


Island, about 30 miles from New York. 
ticulars, address 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, lang Island, » 


ABINGTON ‘FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOARDING 
AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia on the Bound Brook and North 
Penn. Thorough work ; good care ; comfortable and homelike; 
charges moderate. Apply early. 
For circulars and particulars address, 
AUTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Jenkintown, Penna. 


For catalogue and par- 


Or Cynthia G. Bosler, Sec’y, 
Gueute, Penna. 


(54 PPA Q UA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 


chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building isnewand much | 


enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 


fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour | 


from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 
SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Correct Styles, Finest Work, and Best Materials. 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS 
50 Cards ana the Plate, $1.00. 


Frienis Book Associato, 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


WI 


Would you like a list with all the “unluck ” ? 
our MONEY G ucky seeds’’ left out? 


Many valuable novelties,— 
stamps for postage, and mention Friends’ Intelligencer and J: 


JOHNSON & STOKES, erences mame PA. ea 


| thirty days’ notice. 
_ all on a sinking fund plan which insures 
| payment at maturity. 
| patrons we have yet to learn of a dis- 


The Home Savings and 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE 8TS., | 


W hat we olor i investors. 

First mortgage security on city pro- 
perty. From six to ten per cent. inter- 
est. The privilege of withdrawing on 
Our mortgages are 


Among 2,500 


satisfied one. 


Money with this Association 
will earn nearly Three Times as 
much as in an ordinary savings 
bank, and can be withdrawn at 
30 days’ notice. 

Manager 


H F. NEWHALL, Eastern Office. 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


BALDERSTON & SONS. 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 


WINDOW 


Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 
Assets, $700,00u. 


For seaman, 
address 


S. F. 


SHADES. 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 
Tickle 
The Earth 


With a Hoc, SOW FERRY’S SEEDS and 
nature will do the rest. 
| | Seeds largely determine the _ harvest—always 
plant the best—FERRY’S. 
lA book full of information about Gardens—now 
and what to raise,etc., sent free to all who ask 
for it. Ask to-day. 


D. M. FERRY P. O. Box 1316 
& CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


is a matter of choice. You 
get the luck if you get the 
right seeds. Ours are all 
—T seeds, just because 
rust nothing to luck. 
— are always trying, test- 
, proving, so that we can 
you o y seeds that will 
ona, and only the varieties 
that it PAYS to grow. 


That’s 


ROWER’S MANUAL,—the cream of flower and vegetable seeds. 
—but all TESTED. Itis FREE, if you send two 2c. 


iPisal 


217 and 219 MARKET 8ST 
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PRAYER. 
Lorp whata change within us, one short hour 

Spent in thy presence can suffice to make ; 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 
What parched grounds refresh as with a shower ! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 

Stands forth in sunny outline brave and clear. 
We kneel, how weak! We rise, how full of power! 

Why, therefure, should we do ourselves this wrong, 

Or others, that we are not always strong, 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy and strength and courage are with thee? 


— Dean Trench. 


STEADFASTNESS:.' 

An aged Friend, a woman of eighty-six years, closed 
her letter to a friend, not long ago, with these words : 
“Tt seems to ring in my ear—there is joy in heaven 
over those that are faithful to their calling.” This 
thought is good to bring into our quiet hour, good to 
dwell upon, to take into our souls as leaven,—the joy 
that comes of faithfulness. The “ joy in heaven ” was 
the glad refrain that sang itself over and over in the 
heart of this faithful one. We may believe that 
there is “joy in heaven” over the faithful; for the 
fruits of faithfulness are the things that make for joy 
on earth and in heaven. 

I wonder that we can miss, as we sometimes do, 
the lesson, fresh from the hand of God each morn- 
ing, in the rising of the sun. Think what it would 
be to the world if it were a fitful power, a power 
subject to moods, that gave the impelling force to all 
the celestial bodies. True to time and place, what- 
ever be wind or weather, appears each new morning 
the steadfast sun, to the steadfast earth, exemplars of 
infinite faithfulness. Let us not lose this beautiful 
lesson. With the first beams of the morning sun let 
us give thanks for its unfailing presence ; let us give 
thanks not only that it lights us and warms us, but 
that it is a revelation of the character and method of 
the Supreme Soul, and that it points the way for our 
human activity. True to its time and place is the 
unwearying procession of the vast system of planets, 
thus preserving the “ music of the spheres.” But 
not as these planets move do we move, held by un- 
swerving law to a prescribed orbit. Listen to the 
words of the Psalmist: ““ When I consider thy heav- 
ens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast oreained ; 





1 Read to the students at Swarthmore College, Third month 
6, 1892, by the Dean, Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
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“ What is man, that thouart mindful of him ? and 
the son of man that thou visiteth him ? 

“ For thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor.” 

The “ moon and stars, ordained of God ” are held 
by a law of God to a prescribed orbit ;—it is a part of 
the “ glory and honor” with which man is crowned, 
that he is a child of the infinite Law-giver, and thus 
made to be a law unto himself,—to hold himself to the 
heavenly orbit in which should move the children of 
the Most High. How are we honored in this free- 
dom to choose our way! How are we honored in 
the expectation that we will choose the highway 
leading God-ward! Life isa perpetual choice of ways. 
In the direction of our highest conception lies God, 
the goal of good, attained by our faithfulness from 
day today. Weare not called upon to look far be- 
fore us; indeed it is a part of our Father’s merciful 
dealing with us, that the future is securely hidden 
from our view. Moment by moment life unfolds to 
us in work to be done and in pleasure to be enjoyed ; 
in difficulties to be mastered, and in trials to be 


born. The moment comes to us with its appointed 
work. It may be a task for the hands or for the 
head. It belongs to this moment. Its doing now is 


a part of the harmony of things—really,a part of 
the success of life. It calls for energy and precision 
and concentration of powers. Opposing itself to this 
moment’s appointed duty may be a feeling of indo- 
lence that makes dead weights of the hands; or it 
may be a tempting desire for another moment’s 
pleasures that draws the soul away from the mo- 
ment’s work. The choice of ways must be instantly 
made. One way lies achievement of the thing to be 
done, with all the fine consequences of a deed fitted 
to its place, with the soul habituated to its God-ward 
course, with its very fibres strengthened and con- 
firmed for the next moment’s choice of ways. The 
other way lies the confusion of things out of season ; 
lies partial satisfaction ; lies the enfeebled will; the 
flabby soul left to shamble on, farther and farther 
away from the “glory and honor” which are its 
birthright. It is a victory over which the angels in 
heaven must rejoice each time the worthy choice is 
made. 

It is not only the choice between the moment’s 
duty, or neglect of duty, that so often proves our 
steadfastness; but the choice of our pleasures is 
hardly less a test. For those to whom education has 
opened the inexhaustible resources of literature and 
art, there need be no dreary solitudes. The leisure 
hour in the remotest parts of the earth may be filled 
with the precious companionship that books store up 
for us. For the hours of social recreation, there are 
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many devices for quiet enjoyment, as well as whole- 
some gaiety for the gay. Alas! that any should 
choose the ways that are dark, the ways that have to 
be hidden, the ways that could not bear the open 
day and the scrutiny of the true and pure. Let us 
not call that pleasure which leaves the soul untuned 
for daily duty, and unsatisfied with simple joys; 
only that deserves to be named pleasure, which re- 
news spent nerves, which revives the drooping spirit, 
which makes all things new to the eager, advancing 
soul. 

I think it is Bishop Berkeley who left for us these 
lines, so good to write upon our hearts: 

“Tn life’s small things be resolute and great 

To keep thy muscles trained: for, knowest thou 
When fate thy measure takes, or when she’ll say 
‘I find thee worthy—do this thing for me.’” 

It is the steadfastness in doing the small things of 
life that trains the soul for the greater ones. Inter- 
mittent training—a run to-day and inaction for the 
rest of the week, makes no athlete ready for the trial 
of his speed, or strength or endurance. To-day’s run 
stores up the force that can do a little more to-mor- 
row, and another morrow until the trial day finds 
the steady nerve and the responsive muscle that can 
make the goal. Thus is it with the soul’s develop- 
ment. The sudden, short impulse to worthy effort, 
that, as suddenly relaxes eff»rt to wait to be again in 
the mood for activity, accomplishes its little ; but it 
is the steady, daily endeavor that can alone make 
the soul ready for the great trusts waiting to be ad- 
ministered by men and women. 

And then there is a divine quality in stead fast- 
ness that helps to make the soul ready, not only to 
do noble service, but to bear nobly the shocks of sor- 
row that come, sooner or later, to all. 

If first I directed your thought to the suggestion 
of steadfastness that comes to us each morning with 
the rising of the sun, it is because outward signs ap- 
peal powerfully to outward sight, and because I 
would make for you this beautiful association with 
the morning light. I would have you say in your 
hearts as you begin the new day, “ This steadfast sun 
shall shine upon steadfast endeavor toward the 
Highest.” 

There is a steadfast life ever shining for us, to lead 
us away from our pettiness; the life of him “ who 
went about doing good;” the life dedicated to the 
Father’s work; the life so charged with Divine 
power, that in its presence sickness gave way to 
health, discord to harmony ; a life so divinely tender 
that the weak and sinful coming near, took heart 
again; a life so anchored in the Infinite that no 
temptations of ambition or personal ease could move 
it from its center. From out this steadfast life, came 
with authority the declaration, “He that endureth 
to the end shall be saved.” 


All the means of action 
The shapeless masses, the materials— 
Lie everywhere about us. What we need 
Is the celestial fire to change the flint 
Into transparent crystal, bright and clear. 
That fire is genius.— Longfellow. 
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CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 

RACE STREETS. 
PAPER : PLAINNESS OF SPEECH AND BEHAVIOR. 
[Class Meeting, Second month 21.] 
“ PLAINNEss of speech, behavior, and apparel,” is a 
formula with which we have all been familiar from 
childhood, yet the conception of plainness varies in 
different minds as seen from many standpoints, and 
modified by circumstances of worldly means and so- 
cial environments. Plainness in the abstract as gen- 
erally defined, is simplicity, frankness, lack of embel- 
lishment, naturalness, freedom from luxury or cost- 
liness. 

Applied to speech it would lead into truthfulness 
and candor, and out of deceit and exaggeration, 
slang, oaths, and other forms of expression that de- 
grade our language. 

A strict observance of this testimony would un- 
doubtedly lead into a simplicity of address that 


would do away with flattering compliments, such as 
“ Honorable,” or “ Reverend ” where no honor is due, 
and no reverence felt, and such expressions as “ your 
obedient servant ” when servile obedience is farthest 
removed from the thought of the writer. 

Truth is the grand underlying principle of this 
testimony, which is as essential at the present day as 
in any other age of the world. Two centuries ago 
the plural pronoun was used in addressing an indi- 
vidual among the rich and powerful in order to show 
more honor to him than was due to one person only. 
This distinction of caste early Friends stoutly testi- 
fied against by a uniform address to all,and we can 
but admire and respect their faithfulness in main- 
taining through much persecution the idea of man’s 
universal brotherhood. But in this age when by gen- 
eral custom the plural pronoun is applied alike to 
rich and poor, great and humble, having lost entirely 
the peculiar meaning it was intended to convey at 
the time of the rise of our Society, we cannot doubt 
that plainness of speech in its deepest significance can 
be practiced without the use of the “thee and thou 
of the Quakers.” I cannot, however, dismiss this 
part of the subject without entering an earnest plea 
for the continuance of the beautiful language peculiar 
tous as a people. Its simplicity and correctness, 
(when grammatically used), its dignity, tenderness, 
and sacred associations strongly recommend it. 

In its application to behavior, plainness would 
guide us into honesty and sincerity in our dealings 
with men and into a natural simplicity of manner 
averse to all affectation on the one hand, or incivility 
on the other. I think it would deter us from excessive 
indulgence in amusements of any kind, cutting off 
entirely those of a questionable character. It would 
also exclude frivolity on all occasions, and substitute 
a demeanor which is consistent with an understand- 
ing of our high lineage, and our accountability for 
the right use of the gifts divinely bestowed upon us. 

Lastly we approach the consideration of plainness 
as applied to apparel. This testimony of our Society, 
based mainly upon the fact that an immoderate in- 
dulgence in dress develops a love for the outward at 
the expense of the spiritual life, is as important now 
as ever it was. The increase of extravagance in the 
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present day isa proof that we have not outgrown it. 
While happily it is now well understood that it is an 
error to compel young people to wear antiquated or 
peculiar clothing, it is quite possible,on the other 
band, for parents to cultivate a love of dress in the 
minds of very young children by overloading their 
little bodies with finery. Can we wonder that they 
grow up with an undue appreciation of such things? 

The distinctively Friendly garb, which I am glad 
to say still lingers in a measure among us, is beautiful 
in its purity and quiet harmony, and is endeared to 
many of us by the tenderest associations, yet, being 
so entirely different from the prevailing mode of the 
present day, it offers few inducements to our young 
people. Plainness does not necessarily imply singu- 
larity, and true simplicity would not appear to re- 
quire of us to go back to the style of dress that pre- 
vailed a century or more ago, but that like George 
Fox we simply clothe ourselves as do the sober- 
minded people of our own generation, avoiding undue 
ornamentation and slavery to ever-changing fashions, 
which too often overlook the original objects of dress 
—decency and comfort—and subordinate the body 
to the apparel which is contrary tothe true spirit of 
plainness. 

I have failed to find anything in the writings of 
either ancient or modern Friends which can be con- 
strued as recommending a particular color or style. 
After advising moderation, the whole matter is left 
with commendable liberality to be regulated by the 
restraining power of Truth in the individual soul, 
with the admonition, however, that each seek to know 
the Divine requirings. For after all it is the attitude 
of the heart or mind that is of real moment, for the 
inward life takes care of the outward manifestation. 
The dress does not regulate the heart, but the heart 
the dress, and only as a visible expression of the 
inner man does it rise into significance. 

George Fox touched the key-note of Quakerism 
when he said to William Penn, who asked his ad- 
vice about laying aside his sword, ‘“‘ Wear it as long 
as thoucanst.” Here was not a suggestion of self- 
inflicted mortification, only a recommendation to 
watchfulness to be ready to lay aside what the 
developing spiritual life required. I apprehend this 
same watchfulness would conduct many of us into 
greater simplicity. 


SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 


On Second month 21st, 1892, an interested, though not 
very large, gathering of Friends listened to the reading of 
a paper by Matilda Garrigues. The subject for the day was 
our testimony in regard to “ plainness of speech, behavior, | 
and apparel,” and the paper treated this topic fully and | 
satisfactorily “in the light of to-day.” 

Two Friends gave expression to their entire unity with 
the views of the writer on all points touched upon, and 
another was glad that Friends had outlived the idea that 
there is any religion in a dress merely regimental, cut 
without reference to taste, beauty, or comfort. 


He re- 


joiced at all evidence of the growth of our Society out of 
bondage to mere form, whether of ceremonial, speech, or 
apparel. 





The next speaker was also in hearty accord with the 
paper, especially in regard to plainness of speech, but re- 
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gretted that we have not been taught to use our peculiar 
language grammatically. She referred to the appreciation 
of its beauty by those of other religious denominations. 

It was thought that a too literal interpretation of these 
points tends to lower their value, and our testimony in re- 
gard to them ; but very tender associations make us cling 
to our distinctive custom in these matters, and the speaker 
hoped that the “thee and thou ” would always be retained 
as the language of home. 

This view was freely united with by one who did not 
feel it encumbent upon him to use our plain speech to those 
not Friends. 

The next speaker, on the other hand, thought that the 
habitual use of the plain language was a hedge and safe- 
guard to our Society, and that it contributed to respectful 
reception and consideration from those with whom we 
mingle. 

Other remarks in the same general vein brought us to 
the hour of adjournment. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London. 
AN HOUR IN AN OLD FRIENDS’ MEETING 
HOUSE. 

In the “ North Countrie,” on the borders of the lar- 
gest county of England, stands a quaint and time- 
honored meeting-house. Built in the early days of 
our brotherhood, long ere the time of religious liberty 
began, the poor Friends who built it had to take what 
place they could obtain for the erection of their 
house of prayer, and with their own hands hewed 
the stone and cut the timber of which it is composed ; 
and those who could not provide the materials, will- 
ingly gave their hands to the work of its erection. 

Into this house, while yet it was young, came the 
founder of our Society, and, from a little gallery 
which still exists over the doorway, spoke words of 
encouragement and exhortation to the assembled 
worshipers. Here, too,came John Camm and Ed- 
ward Burrough, and many other local celebrities from 
round about, when ten or even twenty miles was not 
thought too far for a distant Friend to ride or walk 
in order to meet with those of like faith, in solemn 
silence and waiting upon the Lord. 

It has of Jate fallen to my lot to sit down with my 
friends of like persuasion, beneath the same roof and 
on the same benches, occupied generation after gene- 
ration by worthy men and women who have long 
since been gathered to their rest, but whose names 
and deeds are chronicled in the minutes and proceed- 
ings of the monthly meeting, all of which are still 
preserved, even from the earliest times. 

Turning off the high road down a narrow lane 
some hundred yards or so, brings one to a modern 
villa; an old farmhouse and its outbuildings; the 
Friends’ graveyard, and the time-honored meeting- 
house. QOne is scarcely prepossessed with the first 
glimpse of the old building—a bare whitewashed 
barn is all it looks; but on reaching the front, which 
faces south, there are but few who would not be 
struck with the antique picturesqueness of the pile. 
The old porch is covered with ivy, a giant yew shad- 


| ows the eastern end, while a lusty Wellingtonia, 


planted by “the oldest inhabitant,” bids fair to 
shortly eclipse all the other trees in the vicinity. The 
“dusky cranesbill” and other flowers grow around 
the entrance, and in the eaves and trees the birds 
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seem to find a secure nesting-place, where they can 
rear their young unmolested. 

It is a beautiful June morning, and the little com- 
pany is assembled in solemn service, waiting for the 
inward teaching of the Divine Spirit, or for the 
words of prayer and thanksgiving from any of their 
number. From my seat I can see, through the low 
mullioned window, a small piece of an old crumbling 
wall thickly covered with the fresh green fronds of 
the common polypody, many of which are bright- 
ened to a livelier hue by the rays of the sun shining 
through the branches of the fine old yew before men- 
tioned. Beyond is a stretch of meadow bathed in 
sunlight, and on which a number of sheep are brows- 
ing; then follows a belt of alder trees that fringe the 
river; and beyond these rises the brown moorland, 
whose highest peaks seem to be reaching up to touch 
the fleecy clouds that are floating gently across 
the blue sky. A lark is singing far out of sight, and 
the melody of his notes, and also those of a chaffinch 
nearer by, comes stealing in through the open door, 
together with the soothing sound of the river rushing 
over its rocky bed, one hundred yards distant. It is, 
indeed, a peaceful morning, and tends to draw one’s 
thoughts from the cares of life and send them heav- 
enward, filling one’s heart with praise to Him “ in 
whose hand our breath is, and whose are all our 
ways.” The lines of the poet Cowper insensibly occur 
to my mind: 

“ Not for its own sake merely, but for His 

Much more, who fashion’d it, He gives it praise ; 

Praise, that from earth resulting, as it ought, 

To earth’s acknowledg’d sov’reign, finds at once 

Its only just proprietor in Him.” 

And yet, as I sit and muse, with thoughts far away 

from time and place, of the teaching voice of Him 
who drew his parables from nature on the sunlit 
shores of Galilee, a change has come over every- 
thing ; the sunshine has gone; the meadow is dull 
and the moorland black ; the lark and chaffinch have 
ceased their song; and the ominous sound of distant 
thunder recalls one’s mind into the present. Nearer 
and yet nearer comes the tempest. The trees wave 
in the restless wind, and the sheep huddle together 
beneath the yew. Now follows a sharp shower, and 
all the distant prospect is blotted out by the falling 
rain,and the tempest is upon us. A veritable chaos 
seems to reign without; but within, the quiet wor- 
shipers are but little disturbed in their occupation, 
and seem to be sitting in the very presence of the 
Deity, listening to His voice in the clouds. The 
storm, however, is but of short duration; and 
although the clouds linger for awhile among the in- 
equalities of the fells, the main body of it has passed 
away up into the higher dales, and is succeeded by a 
great calm. Again the sun shines; again the chaf- 
finch pours forth his flood of melody ; again the lark 
wings his way towards heaven, and the landscape is 
brighter and gayer for the refreshing shower; and 
one realizes the; beauty of the line— 


“The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud.” 


My thougbts revert to other times when I have 
sat in the same seat. The close and hot summer 
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noon, with the scent of fresh-mown hay pervading 
everything,— 

“When autumn’s hues have tinged the golden grain,” 
and the air has been redolent of fallen leaves ; again 

when the bleak and cold winter winds have whistled 
down the valley ; or when the snowflakes fall, and 
all is still. 

“ But this is not worship,” you say. Is it not? 
Do we not learn from the past, as well as in the pres- 
ent? The voice of God in nature is often as teaching 
to some minds as the words of the seer, and— 

“The mind that has been touch’d from heav’n, 

And in the school of sacred wisdom taugh 

To read His wonders, in whose thought the world, 

Fair as it is, existed ere it was,” 
will certainly gather much of good from a scene like 

this. 

Is not the history of our Society, nay, even the 
record of our own short lives, somewhat analogous to 
the vicissitudes of this old meeting-house ? The early 
days when all the benches were filled with earnest 
Friends,—and as far as “life” went it was here in- 
deed,—may be likened to the smiling hours of this 
bright June morning. The thunder-cloud of perse- 
cution and distraint came; and although much sor- 
row and trouble followed, as the ancient records show 
stillthe “ Pity and need,” which “ makeall flesh kin,” 
helped to keep alive the lamp of love, and the little 
community were drawn nearer together because of 
their like sufferings; and their example of suffering 
and Christian fellowship looks brighter for the mani- 
fold troubles through which they passed. The quiet 
of their inward life went on, despite the storm with- 
out ; and the consciousness of the sunshine of God’s 
love in their hearts made the atmosphere of their 
spiritual life purer and clearer than in the quieter 
and less stormy time that followed. 

This period of comparative immunity from the 
troubles of earlier times, was it wholly a gain? In 
the hot summer time the weeds grow apace, and the 
old records show that differences and irregularities 
crept in, which had to be summarily dealt with, and 
asort of drowsiness overtook the community, and 
many declensions occurred. And so on through the 
other seasons. The autumn ripens the seed for an- 
other spring, and the winter prepares the ground for 
future growth. It seems to me that we have passed 
through the autumn state, when so many of us have, 
as it were, lived on the credit and characters of our 
forefathers; lived, perhaps, lives of quietness and 
ease, secure in possession of our title as “ Friends,” 
and been content to pass our time in peace enjoying 
the present liberty earned for us by those who have 
gone before, with little or no thought for those around 

us. But the winter is nearly passed, let us hope; 
even now there are unmistakable signs of a fresh out- 
burst of life, and many of our young men and women 
are awakening to a sense of their responsibility in 
religious matters. But as one spring differs from an- 
other spring in many ways, so the new life will have 
to be on different lines—ad vanced lines—suited to the 
present needs of the present day. We must not be 
too conservative of the peculiar ways of our fore- 
fathers; the world is progressing, and we must pro- 
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gress with it. It does not follow that the “principles” 
will be different, but the manner of preparing and 
serving the spiritual food will have to be in accord- 
ance with the present need. Remember, we possess a 
glorious liberty of action, which perhaps no other 
Christian sect does. Let us therefore act up to our 
privilege in this respect, and follow only the direct- 
ings of the Divine Spirit, caring not to say, “I am of 
Paul,” “I am of Apollos,” or “ I am of George Fox; ” 
but take only as our motto the words of Augustine, 
“Tn essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty ; in 
all things, love.” 

Our Lord sent His disciples down into the harvest- 
field ; they could not otherwise gather into His gar- 
ner the souls that were tu be saved for Him. Let not, 
therefore, “the straight-laced Friends” (I use the 
term in all respect) hold aloof from their more ad- 
vanced brethren, and gather up the skirts of their 
garments lest they be defiled by contact with these 
workers upon other lines than theirs; but let them 
give to each and every one the right hand of fellow- 
ship, remembering the words of our one Master, 
“ He that is not against us is on our side.” 

Do not think that in all this I am advocating an 
alteration of the form of worship in our own religious 
meetings. It is a priceless treasure—this silent wait- 
ing—to be guarded with the most jealous care; and 
for my own part, I can truly say that I have often re- 
ceived much greater benefit from one meeting in our 
comparative quiet in this old meeting-house, than 
from a week of meetings in another place, where 
much is sometimes said for the sake of “ filling up 
the periods of silence.” 

But the time for leaving the meeting is at hand, 
and after many a friendly handshake, the twenty or 
thirty Friends are wending their way homewards 
along the prettily wooded country road, or by the 
margin of the lively stream. I will stay behind and 
copy out a few minutes from the old records, which, 
if our Editor thinks fit, I will at some future time 
transcribe for the benefit of the readers of the 
Friend’ Quarterly Examiner. 

As I, too, am walking home, comes the saddening 
and humiliating thought: Why do Friends seem to 
have so largely lost their hold on the rural population 
who composed so great a proportion of their numbers 
in the early days? The Friends who built this house 
met in it for many years, beneath an unceiled roof, 
and probably without a stove; and yet their num- 
bers grew, and a gallery had to be added round two 
sides of the building to accommodate those who 
came. Now the seats are almost empty, and yearly 
become more so. There are many reasons which 
have tended to bring about this result. Besides the 
lack of energy and want of spiritual life and living, 
which is undoubtedly the chief factor, there is an- 
other, which I have not seen stated before. Of all 
the many sects that now compose the Christian com- 
munity of this country, three only held a prominent 
place at the end of the seventeenth and beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, viz, the “ Established 
Church,” the “Roman Catholics,” and the “Quakers ;” 
and of these three the last-named offered the simplest 
and purest form of worship extant, and so many 





thoughtful and serious-minded men who had labored 
under the forms and ceremonies of the Church, wel- 
comed the new sect and willingly joined its ranks. 
Since that day many fresh sects have arisen, more 
energetic in their modes of action, and perhaps—I say 
perhaps—more suited to the needs and comprehen- 
sion of the simple-minded dales-folk and others ; and 
they have thus largely supplanted the mode of wor- 
ship adopted by Friends in the rural districts. But 
the declension of Friends’ principles in country 
places and their public resuscitation, is too Jarge a 
subject to be more than briefly alluded to in the pres- 
ent paper. Let us use the liberty we possess, and 
the talents God has given us,in whatever way the 
Spirit may direct, for “God is not the author of confu- 
sion, but of peace.” Patiie H. Lockwoop. 


PEACE OR WAR. 

[IN a recent issue of the Christian Register we find this 
earnest essay by the late William W. Story, the author and 
sculptor, who, though an American, (the son of the distin- 
guished Judge Joseph Story) spent many years of his life in 
It was prepared in the Italian language for delivery 
for the Peace Congress held at Rome last year, and has been 
translated into English for the sake of readers in that lan- 
guage.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. | 

As we are gathered together in Rome, it may be 
permitted to me to say a few words in the language 
of the country where we are, hoping that any short- 
comings may be forgiven to me. 

I do not intend to occupy your time for more than 
a few minutes; but I desire, at least, to affirm in 
your presence my sympathy and my faith in this 
grand undertaking for the establishing of peace and 
arbitration as the principle on which all questions 
between nations should be settled. 

After the eloquent speeches and words to which 
we have listened, fortified as they have been by un- 
answerable argument and reasoning, as well as by 
appeals to all that is highest and most noble in our 
nature, I wish, at least, to raise my voice in the 
chorus, to say “Amen” to all that has been said, and 
to add the expression of my faith and hope that in 
this great undertaking success will finally wait on 
your efforts. 

In advocating this noble cause, we are called but 
too often Idealists, Optimists, Utopists,—as if these 
words contained a reproach; but for myself I am 
happy to accept them as a title of honor and a Chris- 
tian epithet. It is not for the first time that I hear 
them. In the past they were applied to the com- 
paratively small band in America who dared to 
imagine universal liberty and the extinction of 
slavery in our country. They were reproached and 
sneered at as Idealists and Utopists. Well, what has 
been the result? That which was once, in the opin- 
ion of the general public, an ideal Utopia, is now a 
recognized reality : our Utopia is a fixed fact. 

Idealists! Indeed, was there ever a great reform 
which was not born of an idea which was not in its 
origin and inception a Utopia? Of all Utopists that 
this world has ever seen, was not Christ the greatest ? 
Did not the principles he taught and for which he 
died on the cross embody the grandest Utopia that 


Rome. 
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was ever proposed to humanity? 
very principles now govern the world? Are they 
not recognized as the only true way of life, the only 
true way of salvation? We are all Christians, at 
least in name; but in faith and in life we are still 
weak and wanting. Many are the steps which we 
have still to make forward, and one of these steps 
which we are now united to preach to the world is 
the onward step of peace, of reason, of humanity. 

Are we truly Christians? I ask. Can we even 
imagine and represent to ourselves Christ as a great 
captain,—leader at the head of armed forces, con- 
ducting battalions to war, to slaughter, to violence, 
to horrors without name for any conceivable cause, 
with any conceivable motive ? 

No! war isacrime; an agony. At every step it is 
accompanied by horrors and by agonies; and, more 
than this, it isa folly. It establishes nothing ; it de- 
cides nothing. It does not appeal to the high princi- 
ples of reason, intelligence, justice, or humanity. It 
intrusts every issue to chance,--to that brute force 
which map has in common with animals. It decides, 
indeed, which of two armies is the strongest, but 
nothing more. It does not decide which is right. 
The side that kills the most arrogates to itself the 
title of victors. But it is only brute force that wins, 
—not reason, not justice, save by chance. And at 
what a tremendous cost !—at the sacrifice of immense 
sums of money ; at the terrible sufferings of human 
beings ; at enormous weights upon industry and all 
the arts, labors, of civilization; at the most grievous 
taxations and burdens during peace to prepare for a 
possible, even probable, future war. And is this 
Christianity ? I ask. 

For myself I prefer to determine the differences 
which rise between nations by another and simpler 
and less costly means,—by a method which appeals 
to reason and to justice. I should propose, instead of 
war, a great International Court of Justice, composed 
of the highest intellects, representing every nation, in 
order to determine all questions upon the principles of 
right, justice, and reason. You will say this is diffi- 
cult. But, at least, it is reasonable: it is also practi- 
ble. It is the mode in which in the United States of 
America all questions which arise between the vari- 
ous States forming its confederation are settled. 
Each of these States has its own integral and inde- 
pendent organization and government; but, if any 
question arises between them, it is, by the Constitu- 
tion, referred to the Supreme Court to decide on 
which side is law, on which side is right. 

Could not the same scheme be established among 
the confederated nations of the world ? Is not this 
better than the arbitrament of war and arms? Is it 
not more Christian, more in accordance with right, 
law, justice, humanity ? 

After a great battle, from afar we hear the shouts 
of victory. But we do not see the horrors of the 
field of battle; we do not hear the shrieks of the 
wounded and the dying, nor witness the agonies 
and tortures of the conquered and the conquerers 
alike who have fallen. We raise triumphant columns 
and arches to the victors; we circle the brows of 
the victorious generals with laurel. We boast of vic- 
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tory; but we forget the conquered, we forget the 
horror. We look not into the desolated households 
of mourning; we forget, too, the cost of the famous 
victory,—the simple cost of life and treasure. The 
still, small voice of conscience, of humanity, is 
drowned in the exultant shouts of victory. The gen- 
erals are crowned by fame; the mass of the army 
suffers in obscurity. 

If you will permit me, I will read to you a little 
poem in illustration of these last words. It is enti- 
tled “Io Victis,” where the reverse of victory is at- 
tempted to be described : 


I sing the hymn of the conquered, who fell in the battle 
of life, 


The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died 
whelmed in the strife ; 


Not the 


ing acclaim 


o'er- 
jubilant song of the victors, for whom the resound- 


Of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows wore the chap- 
let of fame. 

But the hymn of the low and the humble, the weary, the 
broken in heart, 

Who strove and who failed, acting bravely a silent and des- 
perate part ; 

W hose youth bore no flower on its branches, whose hopes 
burned in ashes away, 

From whose hands slipped the prize they had grasped at, 
who stood at the dying of day 

With the wreck of their life all around them, unpitied, un- 
heeded, alone, 

With death swooping down on their failure, and all but their 
faith overthrown ; 

While the voice of the world shouts its chorus, its pean for 
those who have won, 

While the trumpet is sounding triumphant, and high to the 
breeze and the sun 

Glad banners are waving, hands clapping, and hurrying feet 

Thronging after the laurel 

field of defeat, 


crowned victors, I stand on the 


In the shadow with those who have fallen, are wounded and 
dying, and there 

Chant a requiem low, place my hand on their pain-knotted 
brows, breathe a prayer, 

Hold the hand that is helpless and whisper, “‘ They only the 
victory win 

Who have fought the good fight and have vanquished the 
demon that tempts us within ; 

Who have held to their faith unseduced by the prize that 
the world holds on high, 

Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, resist, fight,—if 
need be, to die.” 
Every man feels instinctively that all the beauti- 

ful sentiments in the world weigh less than a single 

lovely action.—James Russell Lowell. 


SACREDNEss does not mean secrecy. Many persons 
supposed that sacred things are profaned by the vio- 
lation of their secrecy. There is truth in this some- 
times. But there are souls to whom the utterance of 
some of our most sacred thoughts or experiences 
would be a life blessing. The question is, sacred to 
what orto whom? Every high and holy experience 
ought to be sacred to a high and holy purpose, and 
that purpose is not always to be obtained by bury- 
ing an experience utterly out of the sight of men.— 
Selected. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 12. 
THIRD MONTH 20, 1892. 
THE BLESSINGS OF THE GOSPEL. 
GOLDEN Text —The glory of the Lord sball be revealed, and 
all flesh shall see it together, for the mouth of the 
Lord hah spoken it.—Isaiah 40 : 5. 
Read Isaiah 40: 1-10. 

“Tue Blessings of the Gospel” fittingly and appro- 
priately follow our last study, since in the encourage- 
ment it holds out to the earnest, seeking soul, there is 
promised a condition of spiritual advancement which 
will bring the gospel with its “ glad tidings of great 
joy ” within the reach of every son and daughter of 
Adam. No one is excluded ; its invitation to each is 
“my son,” “ my daughter,” “ give me thy heart,” and 
in accepting this offer the individual is placed just 
where it was the purpose of the Creator that he should 
stand. He, the Omniscient One, saw that it was best 
for the human family to be physically and morally 
endowed just as they are, that man should for him- 
self be left to choose the good and refuse the evil, 
and in all the degrees between the good and the evil 
that he should have the Divine witness to encourage 
him to hold fast the one while he shuns the other. 


Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your God. | : 
| essentials of a true and noble character. 


| also become missionaries of love and gratitude. If 


This is the theme of the prophet’s visions. It begins 
Israel’s consolation and encouragement, and is a re- 
versal of the sad reality which Jeremiah forty years 
before had expressed when he said, “ There is none 
to comfort her” (I. Lament., 1: 2). 


The prophet hears in imagination the voice of one 
calling, “Let the way be prepared in the wilderness for 


Israel’s king ;” a revelation of his glory is to be made | 


and all flesh shall see it together. This the prophet 
believed was near at hand; like all the other prophets, 
he saw in the Divine message the restoration of the 
outward, earthly glory of Israel, which never was 
realized. 


glorious promise, and in the wilderness of Judea pro- 
claiming that he indeed is come whose baptism shall 
be with the Holy Ghost (Matt. 3:.11). 

The glory of the Lord shall be revealed, ete. 
power and majesty of Israel’s Deliverer shall be seen ; 
the works of nature reflect His wisdom and omnipo- 
tence. 


Get thee up into the high mountains, etc. This is an 


allusion to the custom among the ancients of sending | 


out messengers when any important matter needed 
to be spread before the people, and these, as they 
passed along over the mountains and through the 
valleys, made proclamation of the subject entrusted 
tothem. Inthis way communication was kept open 
throughout the length and breadth of the nation. 


one who comes in the greatness of earthly honor, 
and in this coming He brings the blessings he has 


imperishable things that through the Christ are the 
recompense of the righteous. 


TOPIC: MISSION LABOR. 
We have associated the word missionary in the 
past with one who goes to foreign countries to teach 





The | 


to their own land. 


| words of consolation, and to assure them that though 
Behold the Lord God shall come as a mighty one. As 


the Christian religion. Yet in another sense, which 
is growing more familiar to us, we apply the word to 
the labor of promulgating any truth or promoting 
any standard of conduct outside of the circle of its 
adherents. 

It may be safely said that every great truth and 
every good cause or noble standard that has even a 
few adherents has been the object of earnest mission- 
ary labor. Inthe nature of things this must be so. 
Great truths are at first made manifest to only a few; 
but being truths, they are eventually recognized by 
other minds when clearly presented ; and the labor 
of presentation thus becomes the immediate duty of 
those who are already convinced. 

As every truth or standard of conduct that may 
tend to elevate mankind must be accepted by those 
who would be directly benefited by it, there are 
many broad fields of missionary labor; and every 
person, young or old, may find abundant work to do 
in one or more of these fields. A boy or girl that 
lives up to a high standard of honor becomes a mis- 
sionary of honor; one whose thought, conduct, and 


| conversation are always pure and refined becomes a 


missionary of refinement; and so on for all the other 
We may 


we have kind parents and friends we can reflect our 
blessings upon others by being kind and loving to 
all about us; if we enjoy the benefits of education 


Prepare ye in the wilderness the way of the Lord. | and a refined home, we may contribute one or more 


| cents a week from our own earnings to help in edu- 


cating a little colored boy or girl in the South. 
Religious societies have their missionary labor to 
perform. A principle that is of sufficient importance 
to call an organization into being is of sufficient value 
to the rest of mankind to make its promulgation an 
imperative duty. Such a duty, like all others, should 


: it : ; : a ; 
More than five hundred years afterward | receive our intelligent consideration, and our time 


the forerunner of Christ is heard taking up this same | 


or money, or both, according to our means. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


We go back in this lesson to the time of Isaiah, 
not much less than one hundred years before the 
downfall of Judah, which formed the subject of a 


previous lesson. The general design of the prophet 


| appears to be to comfort the Jewish people in view 


of the ruin that will come upon them asa nation. 
He sees in prophetic vision their oppression and 


| their captivity. Jerusalem is in ruins, the land is 
| waste and desolate, and they are in Babylon. 
| he has hope for them ; he sees also that their cap- 


But 


tivity is about to end, and the people will be restored 
He is commissioned to offer 


the exile will remove them from their homes and 
for a time will bring upon them all the sorrows and 


l : | afflictions that conquered nations are subjected to, 
for his people; not in earthly rewards, but in those | 


yet deliverance isat band; the end of their calami- 
ties is very near; brighter and happier days will 


succeed, 


He represents the deliverance under an image or 
figure taken from the march of earthly kings. The 
voice of a herald is heard in the wilderness making 
proclamation that every obstacle must be removed, 
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that Jehovah might return to Zion, bringing his ex- 
iled people back. The herald who preceded the 
army required that roads be constructed, over which 
the king and his army might pass with ease and 
safety. In this case, however, it is Jehovah who is 
to be their leader, and he it is for whose coming 
preparation must be made. He would be faithful to 
his promises; everything might fail and fade away, 
but the word of Jehovah would be unfailing. Not 
only was this messenger to bring the glad tidings to 
the exiles in a distant land, but he was to proclaim 
the coming of deliverance in the ruined cities of 
Judah to the few who had been left, who waited and 
watched for the fulfillment of the divine promise. 

While the outward glory which was so great a 
hope of Isaiah, was never fully realized in the later 
history of the Jewish people, the promise of one 
who should come as their deliverer, who should, in 
his coming and his work for his nation, fulfil all the 
glorious visions of national greatness, which the 
prophets had portrayed, was cherished, and the 
hearts of the devout were made stronger and braver 
to bide the time of his appearing. It was this hope 
that stayed the aged Simeon while waiting for the 
consolation of Israel, and it was the assurance that 
in the infant Jesus he saw the fulfillment of this 
hope that he broke forth in the joyful words of 
acknowledgment, “ Now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part, O Lord, according to thy word, in peace; for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou hast 
prepared before the face of all peoples; a light for 
revelation to the Gentiles, and the glory of thy 
people Israel.” 


LOOK ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Ir is not only a wise and happy thing to make the 
best of life, and always look on the bright side for 
one’s own sake, but it is a blessing to others. Fancy 
a man forever telling his family how much they cost 
him! A little sermon on this subject was uncon- 
sciously preached by a child one day. 

A man meta little fellow on the road carrying a 
basket of blackberries, and said to him, “ Sammy, 
where did you get such nice berries?” 

“ Over there, sir, in the briers.” 

“ Won’t your mother be glad to see you come home 
with a basket of such nice ripe fruit?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Sammy, “she always seems glad 
when I hold up the berries, and I don’t tell ber any- 
thing about the briers in my feet.” 

The man rode on. Sammy’s remark had given 
him a lesson, and he resolved that henceforth he 
would try to hold up the berries, and say nothing 
about the briers.— Domestic Journal. 

A strict adherence to truth is not only an essen- 
tial duty in a religious point of view, but it is indis- 
pensably necessary to preserve the morals of any 
community. If we allow ourselves little deviations, 
and consider them as trifling, our minds will, by de- 
grees, grow callous to things of more importance; 
and we shall be in danger of finding some valve for 
the grossest violations of that principle of truth 
which ought ever to be held sacred.—Selected. 
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PROMISES AND THEIR FULFILLMENT. 
It was a great gain made by Friends in the rise of 
the Society over the other branches of the Christian 
Church which preceded or were contemporary with 
them, that in their declaration of principles the af- 
firmation of doctrine was so brief and simple, while 
the conduct of life, its duties and its obligations, re- 
ceived the most weighty consideration in the disci- 
plinary regulations, which were made the basis of 
Church government. 

And it was a high standard of ethics adopted by 
them that made punctuality to promises a require- 
ment of the discipline of the Society. May we not 
conclude that the experience of two centuries of this 
care gives evidence of the good that has resulted 
therefrom? A promise is often made without due 
consideration of the conditions which it implies; we 
hastily commit ourselves to some measure or under- 
taking that we have thought about only in a general 
way, and having given our approval we are held as 
favoring the object and are expected to promote its 
interests. In our intercourse with the world as well 
as in our home associations we are constantly re- 
minded of the necessity and importance of being 
punctual to our promises. 

The promise is the basis of all our transactions ; 
we pledge ourselves in numberless ways, to which we 
have become so accustomed as scarcely to note the 
sacredness which attaches to the pledge thus given, 
the word thus spoken ; yet it is upon our faithfulness 
in this particular that the standard of value attach- 
ing to our word rests. He whose “ word is as good 
as his bond” is not likely to have his bond protested 
nor his statement questioned. 

But the habit of integrity in word,—of keeping 
one’s promises, needs training, and like the other 
moral virtues, it must begin with the very beginning 
of the child’s development. In the use of language, 
only those who are careful in this particular should 
be his companions and caretakers. So susceptible is 
the infant mind to first impressions that before the 
lisping tongue has learned “ to form itself in words ” 
the hurtful seed may have been sown. If the prom- 
ises made are not kept, the child quickly learns to 
doubt or discredit the word spoken, and may thus 
take his first lesson in falsehood. 
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To be punctual to promises requires forethought 
and a careful examination into the promise, whether 
it is one that can be kept. If it relates to money, 
there is greater need for this, as the failure of one to 
be punctual is often followed by a train of disap- 
pointments which frequently culminate in financial 
disaster. It is more especially to this feature of the 
subject that the query of our Discipline applies,— 
that Friends may not by failure to meet their obliga- 
tions bring others as well as themselves into loss. 

But if there is observed a watchfulness in the lit- 
tle things we say,—in the smallest promise we make, 
there is seldom a disposition to give our word rashly 
or thoughtlessly. There is evidence that the watch- 
fulness required to enable us to maintain integrity in 
speech is increasing; that there is a healthly under- 
current of public sentiment in this direction which, 
despite the examples to the contrary, is leading on to 
sounder principles in the conducting of business and 
in the general administration of the affairs of men. 
There is a stronger effort to harmonize business and 
religion,—to make possible the injunction of the 
Apostle: “ Whatever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” Thus we shall bear the stamp of consecration 


to truth, to honesty, to faithfulness in the perform- | 


ance of every act, the fulfillment of every promise, 
the adherence to every principle of duty which 
marks the intercourse of our daily lives. 


BIRTHS. 

ASHBRIDGE.—In East Goshen, Chester county, Pa., 
Second month 22, 1892, to W. Howard and Rebecca S. Ash- 
bridge, a son, who has been named Carlton S. 

MENDINHALL.—At Wilmington, Delaware, Second 
month 21, 1592, to John M. and Fanny P. Mendinhall, a 
daughter, who has been named Sarah Pusey. 


MARRIAGES. 
WILLIS—NICHOLS.—Twelfth month 30, 1891, at the 
residence of the bride, Morristown, Ohio, under the care of 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, Chas. H. Willis, of 
Fowling Creek, Md., and Flora M., daughter of Nathan B. 
and Sarah H. Nichols, of Belmont county, Ohio. 


DEATHS. 


BUNTING.—At Lansdowne, Pa., 
1892, Samuel Bunting, aged 74 years. 


on Third month 1, 

BOW DLE.—In Philadelphia, Second month 29, 1892, 
Elizabeth, widow of Tristram Bowdle, and daughter of the 
late John and Elizabeth Trimble, of Baltimore, Md., in her 
91st year. 

FELL.—At her residence, Pocopson township, Chester 
Co., Edith C., wife of Albert Fell, in the 53 year of her age. 

GARDNER.—In New York City, Second month 28, 1892, 
Harper Wills, son of Ernest H. and Ella Wills Gardner, 
aged 15 weeks. 

HARRIS.—At Alliance, Ohio, 
Samuel Harris, in his 82d year. 


First month 14, 1892, 


HORNE.—At the residence of his son, Stephen Horne, 
Philadelphia, 29th of Second month, 1892, Joseph P. Horne, 





aged 78 years; a member of the monthly meeting held at 
Spruce street. 

LUKENS.—At Conshohocken, on Fourth-day evening, 
Third month 2, 1892, Mary Thomas, wife of Lewis A. 
Lukens, in the 84th year of her age. 

REYNOLDS.—Second month 20, 1892, near Rising Sun, 
Cecil county, Md., Lucretia M., daughter of W. P. and Hat- 
tie M. Reynolds, and granddaughter of J. D. and H. J. 
Headly, aged 5 months and 13 days. 

REEVES.—At Woodbury, N. J., Second month 27, 1892, 
Ann M., widow of Joseph W. Reeves, aged 81 years. 

SEAMAN.—At his residence in Wilmington, Del., Second 
month 26, 1892, Wm. Seaman, son of Valentine H. and Re- 
becca C. Seaman, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in the 35th year of 
his age. He was a member of New York Monthly Meeting. 

He graduated from Swarthmore College in the class of 
78, and was a civil engineer by profession, and at the time 
of his death was connected with the Lobdell Car Wheel Co., 
of Wilmington, Del. He leaves a wife and two children. 

STEPHENS.—On First month 22, 1892, Jacob Stephens 
passed peacefully from works to reward. 

In the year 1835 he removed from Trenton, N. J., to the 


| West, and for about thirty years resided in Brookville, Ind., 


from 
where he lived until 


vhere he carried on the business of paper making; 

there he removed to Richmond, Ind., 
his death, twenty-five years after. 

He was a very quiet man, and of positive character, a 

He had reached the 

ripe age of nearly 79, and was ready to go. A few days be- 


good neighbor, and a reliable friend. 


fore his death he said to a neighbor: ‘“‘ My peace is made 
with me Heavenly Father; I am resigned and willing for 
him to take me home.” 

His widow and five children survive him. 

WALDRON.—At Nottingham, Ind., Second month 29, 
1892, after a protracted illness, Miriam G. Waldron, aged 57 
years, 4 months, 17 days ; of Ind. 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

WARNER. heart failure, at his resi- 

7 ith of Third 


dence in Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., 
month, 1892, William B. Warner, in the 83d year of his age: 


a member Camden 
Very suddenly, of 
on the 


a member of Makefield Monthly and Newtown Particular 
Meetings. 

WHINERY.—At her home, Salem, Ohio, First month 9, 
1892, Harriet, wife of John H. Whinery, in the 73d year of 
her age. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C, WHITE 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. | 
VISITS TO FRIENDS OF EAST JORDAN MEETING. 

LEAVING home on the morning of the 30th of First 
month, I joined my sister, Rebecca Brown, at Holder. 
We arrived at Sterling at 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
and were taken to the home of George John; al- 
though his wife was an entire stranger to us, yet we 
soon felt the freedom of old friends, and were kindly 
entertained over night. On First-day morning, in 
company with two boys, we went out to the home of 


| Sarah John, where her two children, Martha A. and 
| Chalkley, with the latter’s son, constitute the family, 


Sarah being 90 years old in a few days, and still bright 
and clear in memory beyond the usual condition of 


| such advanced age. She took quite an active interest 


in things around home, and related many interesting 


| incidents of early life, and on down to the present. 








The meeting is now held in her house, as she is not 
able to get out from her home at this season of the 
year. There were ten of us assembled that morning 
for the purpose of Divine worship, and as we traveled 
back in retrospect to the time when there was a large 
and interesting meeting there, the query involuntar- 
ily arose,—Why this decline? And we find many 
causes (as in other localities) have combined to pro- 
duce the result. But with all these changes, we felt 
the Spirit of Eternal Truth to be in our midst, and 
that to bless. One noticeable feature of this meeting 
was four grandsons of Sarah John who were present, 
and seemed to be much interested in our company. 
Talking on many subjects, and meeting them fre- 
quently, we now recur to them pleasantly, believing 
that they will, ere long, come out as strong men for 
the Truth of a Christian life. We were reminded of 
the parable of the little leaven and the effect on the 
meal. Again the query, Why does it not spread out, 
and leaven the surrounding forces, so they could 
have a prosperous meeting? But let us mark the 
condition requisite: the meal is entirely a passive 
thing. Let us all, everywhere, allow an investigation 
to be made in our own souls as to the principles and 
the promulgation of the Truth, that we may be bene- 
fited as individuals, for as individuals we are respon- 
sible to the body, and as a body we are responsible 
for individuals, and all are for the furtherance of 
church good. 

Second-day morning, in company with Martha 
John, we went to Nathan Wilson’s, and were hospita- 
bly entertained. His sister, Mary Wilson, came over 
to be with us there. We were much refreshed in a 
spiritual sense, under the presentation and considera- 
tion of the deep things belonging to the Higher Life, 
and the development of thought, all being best under- 
stood under the control of the Christ Spirit. Many 
subjects of vital interest in our travel through life 
were openly and freely talked over, and impressions 
were made, which, we truat, will be of lasting benefit 
tousall. The next day we went to Hugh John’s, 
and each visit seemed to bring out a different exer- 
cise, so that we felt that it was in one sense a school 
wherein we could each be scholar, and in turn, 
teacher too. 

Fourth-day, attended the meeting of the W. C. 
T. U., held at Oliver Tabott’s, with twenty-one wo- 
men and three men present. They met in the early 
part of the day, and had dinner, then at 2 o’clock re- 
turned to transact the business of the organization. 
Many subjects of interest were discoursed on, and 
we felt it to be of profit. They are a bright, active, 
intelligent company of women, and will have a good 
influence where they work, We carried away with 
us an inspiration from the mingling. Returned to 
Sterling that evening, where we received a cordial 
welcome from George John and wife. Again many 
points of a practical Christian life were brought up, 
and a free exchange of sentiment given, drawing us 
nearer together in the essentials,as we endeavored to 
cast off all the hard shell of mere theory, and arrive 
at the pure germ of Truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 
George showed us the picture of the old meeting- 
house at Shamokin, Pa., where Elida John and fam- 
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ily formerly attended meeting, and which had been 
built over fifty years. The quaint, retired situation, 
with an old log meeting-house close by (now in 
ruins), with a marked simplicity, were all strongly 
portrayed, and it had an effect to carry us back in 
imagination, as the special side of the house was 
shown where certain members of the family were 
wont to occupy seats; so that as we listened, there 
seemed to come over us a feeling of holy quiet, 
and in a moment we seemed to be there, with all the 
ardor of spirit that had pervaded the assembly when 
gathered, and we were forced to believe that associa- 
tion had something to do with us, after all, no matter 
how much we might say to the contrary. 

Fifth-day, went in company with George John 
and wife to visit Lydia Penrose, whose husband died 
not long since; found her quite well, yet feeling her 
loneliness very much. She lives out in the country, 
three miles, with her adopted daughter and husband, 
Charles and Lizzie Hubbard. We had a very enjoy- 
able visit there; many things of the newsof the day 
were talked over, as also subjects of vital thought to 
our Society, and as we were interrogated as to 
whether we believed that the Society of Friends as 
an organization had filled its mission, we were al- 
ways assured that it had not, but for some undefinable 
cause it was declining in many places, and would ere 
long be dissolved as an organization, unless new life 
could be infused into the work. That evening as 
we returned to Sterling, we called at the home of 
Martha Messenger, in Rock Falls, for a few minutes, 
having formerly visited her in Peoria, not knowing 
she was here, until just as we were leaving Lydia 
Penrose’s. Took tea that evening with George 
John’s married daughter. She and her husband are 
very interesting, and are taking an active part in the 
Lutheran church work; and we could but desire 
that all people would enter into some field, some- 
where, trusting that the time will come when the 
Christ character shall be the pervading influence ; 
we remember that God is no respecter of persons; 
but all that wait on him in the purity of an earnest 
faith, he accepts. Next morning. 5th of Second 
month, we bade our friends farewell and turned our 
faces homeward; arriving at Holder at 7 o’clock ; 
found all well. Seventh-day I attended the W. C. T. 
U. here, and First-day the regular meeting of our 
Society, both of which were seasons of instruction. 

And now,as I revert to. the past week and its 
labor of love, there comes such a reciprocal touch, 
that we are assured that it has been a mutual good, 
and we rejoice in the sacredness of a Christian broth- 
erhood for the advancement of light and truth. But 
this thought has been presented to us and I hope it 
may receive a wider consideration: Whether it is 
better to mingle with other denominations, where 
there are so few Friends, and work with them, or 
stand in isolated groups, and make a specialty of 
Friends’ labors alone? It is a serious question and 
one fraught with much need of thorough investiga- 
tion, ere we give up our organization. Is not God 
able to still raise up children to Abraham? I do not 


think it is necessary for us to conclude because other 
denominations are more numerous, that we must 
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give up all effort toward keeping ours moving, and 
lose our identity; neither do I think we should 
neglect our opportunities to perform our duty, even 
though it may take us into the society of others. 
But to labor to know the Lord as he is manifest in 
our souls and then to follow his voice, to do what he 
requires at our hands, is the one thing needful. If 
this was closely adhered to, irrespective of all else, I 
am confident there would be an uprising that would 
gather from every quarter, and we should be blessed 
in abundance of spiritual life. Old meeting-houses 
would be filled, new ones would be built, and Truth 
would be triumphant. Mary G. SMITH. 
Hoopeston, Iil. 


NOTES OF AN EASTERN TRIP.—I. 

A few notes of a somewhat extended trip to the 
great cities and among relatives and Eastern Friends 
may not be uninteresting to readers of the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNALin the West. My wife and I 
never having visited any of the eastern cities or at- 
tended any of the large meetings of Friends, (large 
compared with the little gatherings in Iowa and Ne- 
braska, in which we are wont to mingle), were of 
course deeply impressed by the surroundings and the 
apparent results or outgrowth from them. We have 


been made to feel yvrateful for the privilege of ming- 
ling with them, and for the uniformly open reception 
and kindness of Friends where we sojourned. 

We left our home in Marshall county, Iowa., on 


New Year’s day, and although a severe storm was 
then setting in, by the convenience of well warmed 
and lighted “ palace sleepers” we arrived in the 
great western metropolis, Chicago, not only with com- 
fort but in time to breakfast with a brother who had 
recently located there. We left the city the same 
day, after seeing some of the great wonders of man’s 
production, such as the Masonic Temple, where brick 
and mortar, iron and steel are piled, braced, and riv- 
eted in a wondrous form to a height of eighteen 
stories, and but for the limitation of city ordinances 
four stories more would have been added. Wespent 
the next day visiting my wife’s parents, brother and 
sister, at Huntington, Ind., and early on Second-day 
morning boarded the train for Cleveland, Ohio, 
where we spent nearly a week visiting relatives, and 
seeing the sights of the Forest City. With this city 
and its surroundings I had been quite familiar thirty- 
two years ago, and I could not help noting how dif- 
ferent our feelings and impressions are at various 
stages of our lives. During this time the city also 
had made wonderful changes. One of the attractions 
of Cleveland is the “ Arcade,” a wide street arched 
over and closed in, brilliantly lighted with electricity, 
and warmed throughout. Here are found within 
this tropical atmosphere, surrounded outside by ice 
and cold, almost every variety of merchandise, which 
makes it a great shopping resort for fashionable 
ladies, as well as those of less pretensions. We vis- 
ited Lakeview Cemetery. Here in the time-endur- 
ing monument lie the remains of James A. Garfield. 
One may spend hours in studying the devices of man 
in his attempts to immortalize greatness in wood and 
stone. I mourned that man’s ambition sought to 








perpetuate in graniteand marble that which will live 
when these wondrous structures shall crumble in the 
dust. Would that man might cease to idolize the 
creature, and in humility learn more fully to worship 
the Infinite Creator ! 

Leaving Cleveland we spent a day in sight-seeing 
at Niagara, where we found every spot robed in its 
finest winter dress, a heavy fall of snow the night be- 
fere having made every rock, tree, and shrub a thing 
of beauty. This, coupled with the inspiring grandeur 
of the falls and rapids, deeply impressed us with the 
infinite power that guides and controls the universe. 


B. F. Nicos. 
State Centre, Iowa. 


FRIENDS AT CHICAGO. 


After an extended trip through the East, B. F. 
Nichols and wife of Iowa arrived in Chicago on the 
18th of Second month, stopping with the former’s 
brother Spencer Nichols. Circumstances requiring 
the attention of Benjamin’s wife at home, she was 
not able to attend our meeting on First-day, or to 
have an opportunity of social mingling with our 
friends, which was regretted. 

On First-day, 21st, quite a fair attendance of our 
members, and those in sympathy with our princi- 
ples, gathered at our meeting-room in the Atheneum 
Building ; after a season of silent waiting Benjamin 
seemed favored to address those present. The thread 
of thought seemed to be, that it was not from books, 
or any outward helps that we derived the real life, 
but it was the turning of the soul inward to the 
Christ within, which taught as never man taught. 
And as we followed this Light we would be lifted up 
from one plain to another, advancing as the knowl- 
edge was revealed tous, and as our range of vision 
broadened, and we remained steadfast, it would 
enable us tosee how incomplete our relations were 
to our Creator, and as a state of humility was dwelt 
in, we would be drawn nearer to the Fountain of all 
Truth,and our advancement realized while here, and 
greater things in store when time with us was done. 
Oftentimes it became needful for the soul to pass 
through seasons of suffering and trials, but as the 
purifier was allowed to do its perfect work, there 
would follow a peace and joy, which the world could 
not give or take away. 

J. W. P. followed in a few remarks, one thought 
illustrated,—that a casual observer as he viewed the 
great scene of activity along the highway of commer- 
cial life, the multitudes of people going in different 
directions, crossing one another’s paths, without an 
apparent definiteness of purpose would simply indi- 
cate confusion, but did we know the aim or end of 
these various persons, we would obtain a clue to all 
these seeming complications, and consider it but the 
natural order of things. Soin the religious world; 
if we could know the promptings, or end in view 
that carry the busy throng of professing Christians, 
some in one direction and some in another, instead 
of turmoil and confusion we should find many, very 
many, building up the Kingdom of God here on 
earth. T. W. W: 

Chicago, Second month 22. 
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—Blue River Quarterly Meeting met at Holder, 
Ill., the 27th ult. By a private letter we learn that 
the attendance was fair, and a good meeting held. 
We regret that the report of the meeting we ex- 
pected, has not arrived in time for this issue. 


—Our friends Benjamin F. and Lauretta Nichols 
arrived home about the 22nd ult., after an extended 
visit with relatives and friends in the East. A num- 
ber of meetings were attended, some account of 
which we hope to present to our readers later,—the 
present issue containing notes of part of the trip. 


FRIENDS IN CALIFORNIA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THE wish has frequently arisen to have some communica- 
tion with the members of our Society through your col- 
umns, but I have delayed doing so until to-night, when in 
looking through the calendar contained in the minutes of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, I find some familiar names 
mentioned as residents of this State, and I wish to express 
the great pleasure it would give both my husband and my- 
self to receive a visit from any Friend, either resident or 
visitor to the State. 

Our home is within a few hours’ ride of San Francisco, 
amongst the grand old redwoods, about seven miles from 
Felton, near which is situated a noted grove of large red- 
woods, measuring from ten to twenty feet in diameter. 
The drive from there to Santa Cruz is one of the most noted 
in the State, and it is truly a grand exhibition of nature’s 
beauty and grandeur. ‘There are several saw mills in our 
surrounding neighborhood, and the timber is rapidly disap- 
pearing, making quite a change in the appearance of the 
mountains since we first came here, thirteen years since. 

We have been completely isolated from Friends since 
our return here but I have found 
amongst my acquaintances several, who, having become 
convinced of the unrest of church creeds and dogmas, are 
searching for the fundamental truths of religion, and they 
seem to be very near our belief in many of their religious 
ideas. I wish there could be copies of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL sent them, if even for a short time, for I am 
sure they would be appreciated, and good might be accom- 
plished. 


near seven years ago; 


A few weeks since, whilst engaged in conversa- 
tion with an acquaintance on religious subjects, she re- 
marked that she was tired of churches, as their professions 
and forms did not suit her, and she “ was going to investi- 
gate the Quaker religion.” 
“ Orthodox ” 


There are 
her, one of 


two meetings of 
them ‘“ Progres- 
and one, as she expressed it, “‘ where the members 
waited for the Spirit,’ which she preferred attending. 

We have a dear friend with us, an invalid, who, until 
our acquaintance, knew nothing of our Society, but whose 


Friends near 


sive” 


ideas of religion, clearly and beautifully expressed, bring 
the calm and peace of a Friends’ sermon to our minds. 
He enjoys your paper with me, on its weekly visits, and it 
is truly a welcome visitor 

ANNA DUTTON MICHENER. 


Boulder Creek. ounty, Cal 


Santa Cruz 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

We find the paper a very welcome visitor at our home 
here, so far removed from our own meeting, for though we 
always used to read it with interest, now find many 
items of Friendly news aside from the general interest as of 
old. We know body of Friends in this 
town just now, but attend frequently a small gathering of 
Friends, mostly from New England, that is not attached to 
any of the organized bodies of Friends. It is held 


we 


of none of our 


in a 
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small, plain house quite away from the city. They 
call their meeting “Orthodox,” but there is seldom any- 
thing heard that an “ old-fashioned Friend” would call in 
question: though there are three or four able ministers 
attending. Besides this meeting there is an ‘ Orthodox 
Friends’ Church ” here, which is, I believe, regularly con- 
nected with the larger body of that name in the West. | 
have not attended their meeting, but understand that they 
have adopted most of the extreme innovations of their 
church in our Western States. Besides these, we find many 
people connected with other churches, who are descended 
from or have been in some way connected with Friends 
in fact, we have been surprised to find our society so much 
better understood here than in many places on the East 
coast. STEPHEN GRIFFIN. 

San Jose, California. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I feel that I would like Eastern Friends to know there 
is a meeting of Wilbur Friends held at the home of Caro- 
line and Emily Cope, 343 Los Rables St., Pasadena. By 
referring to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Second 
month, 1891, (the 5th, I think), you will find a description 
of a “ Friends’ Church” here, where the services are in 
Methodist order ; but the little meeting in Los Rables is 
held as we hold ours, and they kindly welcome our friends. 
My cousin, Achsah Cadwallader and I, have attended 
regularly through the past three months, and they have 
made us feel quite at home with them, which has been 
very congenial to our feelings. We feel there is no barrier 
between us; all we have heard is the doctrine we hear 
from our own galleries. Some other of our friends from 
Abington, (Penna.)}, also attended when here, and like our- 
selves were glad to mingle with them and were most 
welcome. They are but a little band, and I would be glad 
if all Eastern Friends visiting here would give them the 
encouragement of their presence. Mary Lee, a minister, 
formerly from Iowa, isa deeply spiritual one; her words 
seem full of life and power. I send this to you leaving it to 
your discretion to notice it or not. I felt it right to say 
this much. 

The 


Hotel Raymond here accommodates many Eastern guests.) 


[Pasadena is ouly eight miles from Los Angeles. 


Nancy T. GARDNER. 
Pasadena, California. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
PROFESSOR -The Popular 
Monthly, , contains an autobiographical articl 
by the eminent German chemist, Justus Von Liebig. Of his 


LIEBIG’s BoyHoop, 


Third month 


Science 


studies in boyhood, he says: 
“ Ata neighboring soap-boiler’s I saw the process of boil- 
learned what 


ing soap, and ‘curd soap’ and ‘fitting’ are, 


and how white soap is made; 


and I had no little pleasure 


when I succeeded in showing a piece of soap of my own 
making, perfumed with oil of turpentine. In the workshop 
of the tanner and dyer, the smith and brass-founder, I was 
at home, and ready to do any hand’s turn. 

“In the market at Darmstadt, I watched how a peripa- 
tetic dealer in 


odds and ends made fulminating silver for 


his pea-crackers. I observed the red vapors which were 
formed when he dissolved his silver, and that he added to it 
nitric acid, and then a liquid which smelt of brandy, and 
with which he cleaned dirty coat-collars for the people. 
With this bent of mind it is easy to understand that my 
position at school was very deplorable ; I had no ear-memory 
and retained nothing or very little of what is learned 
through this sense ; I found myself in the most uncomforta- 
ble position in which a boy could possibly be ; languages and 





everything that is acquired by their means, that gains praise 
and honor in the school, were out of my reach; and when 
the venerable rector of the gymnasium (Zimmermann), on 
one occasion of his examination of my class, came to me and 
made a most cutting remonstrance with me for my want of 
diligence, how I was the plague of my teachers, and the sor- 
row of my parents, and what did I think was to become of 
me, and when I answered him that I would be a chemist, 
the whole school and the good old man himself broke into 
an uncontrollable fit of laughter, for no one at the time had 
any idea that chemistry was a thing that could be studied. 

“Since the ordinary career of a gymnasium student was 
not open to me, my father took me to an apothecary at Hep- 
penheim, in the Hessian Bergstrasse; but at the end of ten 
months he was so tired of me that he sent me home again to 
my father. I wished to be a chemist, but not a druggist. 
The ten months sufficed to make me completely acquainted 
alike with the use and the manifold applications of the 
thousand and one different things which are found in a 
druggist’s shop. 


UNIVERSITY CHANGES 
ceived the following note 


-Pror. Haupt.—We have re- 
in relation to a paragraph, 
(handed us by a contributor), published in this depart- 
ment, Second month 6: 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

My attention has been called to a note in a recent issue 
of your journal giving a reason for my proposed with- 
drawal from the University which may be misunderstood. 
Under the circumstances I would thank you to make pub- 
lic the fohlowing statement of my reasons for the step 
which I have decided to take. 

More than two years age I had a severe attack of the 
grip, leaving me much prostrated, and at the opening of 
the following term, upon the advice of my physician, I 
applied for a leave of absence. Upon this application no 
action was taken, probably because of the difficulty of 
finding a suitable substitute on short notice, so that I re- 
mained in charge during the year, but found recuperation 
difficult. At the beginning of this academic year I was 
requested to outline a four-years’ course in Civil Engineer- 
ing, to run parallel with the existing five-years’ course. 
Upon preparing the curriculum I found it would be im- 
practicable for me to do it justice without disproportionately 
increasing expenses, and at the same time maintain a pro- 
per physique; I therefore determined again to request a 
leave of absence with the privilege of resigning at the end 
of the year, which was granted. This I purpose doing, 
believing that I can be of more service to the community 
by practising my professing in the domain of matter 
rather than of mind. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Lewis M. Haupt. 

University of Pennsylvania, March 2, 1892. 

EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES. — New 
Meeting’s Committee on Education 
ence, to be held at the meeting-house (parlor) in New 
York, on Seventh-day of this week, 12th inst., at 2 o’clock. 
President De Garmo, of Swarthmore, will give an address 
on “ The Modern College Education.” 

The next meeting of the Conference under direction of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee will be held on 
Seventh-day of next week, the 19th inst., at 15th and Race 
streets meeting-house, this city, commencing at 10 a. m. 
The subjects will be: 

A Biographical Study of Educational 
Elizabeth Powell Bond. 

How can the Meeting best discharge its responsibility 


York Yearly 


announces a confer- 


Reformers; by 
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for the religious training of the children in 
schools ? 


Friends’ 


To be followed by general discussion. 
THE GEORGE SCHOOL CoMMITTEE.—The committee (of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, on the John M. George 
bequest, is about to be called together, (on the 18th inst., 
we understand), and the question of beginning to build for 
school purposes will probably be considered. 


As the prop- 
erty at Newtown is now in the possession of the trustees, 
there can be no occasion of further delay, unless it be con- 
sidered that the amount of funds in hand is not sufficient. 
The sum reported as having been received by the trustees, 
at last yearly meeting, was $240,412.19; since that time 
there has been we believe no increase of it, except from 


the interest account, as the Executors of the Estate have 
not been able to effect satisfactory soles of the real estate. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—A. J. Mackindley of 
Oxford, one of the most brilliant lecturers in the Univer- 
sity Extension Course in England will lecture at Swarth- 
more on the 15th and 22ad insts.. upon “ The Unity of 
History.’ These lectures will be open to the public. 

At Prof. Smith’s meeting on First-day, the subject of 
“ Keeping the First-day of the Week” was discussed. 
Both the presentand past phases were considered. 

The Delphic Literary Society gave a very interesting 
representation of a National Convention on last Sixth-day 
evening. Eight prominent men of Republican tendencies 
were proposed. Governor McKinley was nominated on 
the 5th ballot, and souvenirs of American tin-plate were 
given to the audience. 

Prof. Cunningham gave an informal talk upon astron- 
omy in connection with some views which she will use in 
a lecture to be delivered at Moorestown, N. J., on 
day, Third month 16. 


Fourth- 
H. 


A DAY NURSERY MEETING. 
THE Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Northern Day Nur- 
sery Association of our city was held on last Sixth-day 
afternoon, the (4th inst.), at the nursery, 1008 North Fifth 
street, Philadelphia. 

It was one of those pleasant little anniversaries that 
from time to time call together the workers in the various 
causes that interest the kind-hearted people of our city, and 
unite them in a bond of fellowship where all that savors of 
class distinction or sect is lost sight of in the larger love 
that goes out to save, to protect, and care for the needy and 
helpless. 

The children of the Kindergarten, with their songs and 
games, greatly interested the audience which assembled in 
the school-room. Specimens of their work were displayed 
that were very creditable to the little fingers that so deftly 
formed them. After a brief address to the children by 
Gerald P. Coghlan, the company adjourned to the mana- 
gers’ room, where the usual exercises of an annual meeting, 
embracing the reading of the reports of the several depart- 
ments and the election of officers to serve for the ensuing 
year, were followed by a very able essay, full of sterling 
thought, on “ The Kindergarten as an Adjunct to the Day 
Nursery,” prepared and read by Anna Williams, of the 
Kindergarten Department of the Girls’ Normal School of 
Philadelphia. Sarah T. R. Eavenson, M. D., and Gerald P. 
Coghlan added words of cheer and encouragement to the 
managers. 

The occasion was one that gave an interesting insight 
into the work of the Day Nursery, and the helping hand 
it extends to women who go from home to earn a livelihood, 
and whose little children are fed, cared for, and—all who 
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are old enough—taught in the Kindergarten, for which the 
mother pays six cents per day for each child. We can 
imagine no work in which the benevolent heart of to-day 
seeks opportunity to do good that compares with this caring 


for the little ones. L. J. R. 


FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Tuts Institution is not, as the name suggests, under the 
entire management of Friends, nor was it established for 
the care and protection of Friends’ children. The move- 
ment originated with Friends and professors with them, 
and grew out of the need that was felt for somesuch place. 
to which working women who were obliged to commit the 
care of their children to other hands, might take them 
with an assurance that they would not 
There were cases,too, when,by the death of the mother, the 
who 


be neglected. 


little ones were left to the father's care, was often 
without the necessary means to provide for their comfort. 
led to 


its exist- 


sense 


the starting of the Home, of 
ence has been of untold benefit to the class for which its 


These considerations, friendly in the largest 


which in ten years 
benevolent work was undertaken. 

The Home is Non-Sectarian, and is located at No. 4011 
Aspen St., West Philadelphia. The work is under the care 
of special committees, each to the Board of 
There have been 38 children in the 
past year; of these 6 have been 


reporting 
Managers monthly. 
Institution during the 
placed in permanent homes, 14 returned to their parents 
or other friends, 15 There are now in 
permanent homes by adoption or indenture 72. The whole 


are out on trial 
number that have been cared for since the organization of 
the Home is 246. of the children in the 
families to whose care they have been assigned, we learn 


From reports 


that with few exceptions they are doing well. 

The managers ask the aid and codperation of all who 
are in sympathy with the work in which they are en- 
and itis one that should the 

There is no cause that in this age appeals with 


gaged, receive most liberal 


support 
jo r weight and significance to the generous heart than 
the preservation of the little, helpless children, who from 
left 
protection which true family life provides for 


misfortune or the dissolute habits of their parents are 


without the 
its offspring 

The Treasurer's report shows a total of 35,658.89 as the 
cash receipts, with balance of previous year,of which there 
the the Treasurer 
Eavanson is president; Oscar W. White 
and 


unexpended, hands of 
Albert T 
and Mary F. L. ¢ 
Miller, Treasurer. 


remains in 
$224.08 
George D 


‘onnard, secretaries, 


BALTIMORE HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 


THE 17th Annual Report of the Managers of the House of 
of Baltimore, Md., 


to us, bringing much information of an encouraging char- 


Reformation, (for colored boys . comes 
acter in regard to the work thatis being done for the ju- 
venile offenders committed to the care and custody of the 
institution. The 
which the 


is the one 
There are 
five such buildings, each designed to accommodate fifty 


‘Family Buildings System ” 


upon reformatory is established. 


boys and their care-takers and teachers. The increase in 
the number of inmates has made crowding a necessity, 
which the managers deplore as preventing proper classifi- 
action and successful working out of the plan of reforma- 
tion, which they are endeavoring to pursue. 

They believe that this check to the work should be re- 
moved, and that it can be done by the erection of another 
“family building.” This is urged upon the consideration 
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of the State and city officials, to whom the report is made. 

The number of boys remaining in the House, Eleventh 
month, 1891, was 274. The health has been good; at no 
time in its history has any epidemic prevailed. The san- 
itary condition of the buildings and the surroundings is 
reported as excellent. The schools are making some pro- 
All the boys are required to do some kind of 
manual labor. Services of a moral and religious character 
are held every First-day in the chapel. Donations of val- 
uable books and current publications and other things are 
acknowledged. Full reports from every department of the 
work give a general outlook that is most encouraging, and 
it is earnestly to be desired that the appeal for increase in 


gress. 


the accommodations may be generously responded to by 
Enoch Pratt is President, and Ed- 
ward Stabler, Jr., Secretary of the Board of Managers. 


the State authorities. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR SECOND 
MONTH, 1892. 
Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month 
Lowest barometer during the month 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month, (8th), 58. 
Lowest temperature during the month, (13th), 15. 
42.75 


25.96 


30.159 
30.720 


29.373 


17th), 
11th), 
36.09 


Mean of maximum temperatures, 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (18th), 

Least daily range of temperature, (21st), . 
Mean relative humidity, 74.18 


26.38 


30. 


Mean dew point, 


Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 1.10 


Number of days on which .01 inches or more of rain 
fell, 9. 

Number of clear days, 7, fair days, 10, cloudy days, 12. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the northeast. 

Snow. Very light flurries of snow fell on the 3d, 4th, 
5th, 9th, 11th, 12th, and 28th. 

The total snow fall, one-tenth of an inch in depth, dur- 
ing the month; no snow on the ground at the end of the 
month. 

Lunar halo on the 10th. 

A beautiful, “ bright’? Aurora Borealis occurred on the 
evening of the i3th. It was first noticed about 7 o’clock. 
The sky to the northward appeared filled with a glowing 
rose pink color, like soft clouds. Floating patcnes of lumi- 
nous hazes, with flashes or beams and streamers of light, 
shooting nearly to the zenith. A dark segment of blue 
sky appeared under the arch. 

It was one of the most magnificent auroral displays 
ever witnessed in this section. 


Clouds formed about 8.30 


». m., Which obscured the view. 
, J 
J. C., 


Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Second month 29. 
t 


Observer. 


WORK AT FRIENDS’ MISSION. 
E litors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
INTERESTED workers connected with Friends’ 
Fairmount avenue and Beach street, (Philad’a), have re- 
cently been having the girls and small boys at the room on 
Third-day evening, and the larger boys on Fourth-day 
from 7.30 to 9.30 p. m., entertaining them by innocent 
games and some brief readings or other literary exercises. 
If there was a sufficient working force, the room could be 
used in like manner on three other evenings in the week, 
and any who feel inclined to assist, either regularly or oc- 
casionally, will be welcome. Such as may have the ability 
to interest them by a brief talk of ten or fifteen minutes 
will here find a place where they may be useful. 


M ission, 
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On Fifth-day evening a temperance meeting is held for 
men. Some good has been done, but notwithstanding so 
much is said amongst us regarding temperance, but few go 
there to assist, and the most regular and earnest worker is 
not a member, though a thorough believer in George Fox’s 
position. Are there not others ready to give assistance? 


BEAUTIFUL THREADS OF GOLD. 

WEAVING them into a work-a-day life, 
Beautiful threads of gold! 

A thread of joy, with a strand of strife, 
And yet, the hands that hold 

May fashion them out into patterns rare, 

Designs of beauty, new and fair, 

Till the Master-Weaver finds them there 
In beautiful threads of gold. 


Weaving them in with a patient hand, 
Beautiful threads of gold! 

Filling them in as the Artist planned 
When he laid life’s somber fold. 

Weaving them in with homeliest cares, 

Over some burden another bears, 

Glad that the Master-Weaver spares 
Some beautiful threads of gold. 


Weaving them in with a watchful eye, 
Beautiful threads of gold! 
To shine across where the shadows lie, 
When the web is all unrolled. 
Weaving them in when the Master’s call 
Lets the bright threads break and the shuttle fal. 
And angels come down to gather them all, 


Life’s broken threads of gold! 
—Good Cheer. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THREE YEARS AMONGST THE OMAHAS.'—I. 


In the year 1869, while our country was gradually 
readjusting its affairs, and seeking to regain its nor- 
mal condition after the terrible ordeal of civil war, 
General Grant, then at the helm of Government 
wisely guiding the ship of state, inaugurated a Peace 
policy towards the Indians, which at once endeared 
him to the lovers of its pure principles. His design 
was to select men from the different religious de- 
nominations to act as agents to various tribes, instead 
of having them placed under the care and supervis- 
ion of the War Department, as heretofore. This 
humanitarian step, taken by a great soldier whose 
sword had scarcely been sheathed in its scabbard, 
met with loud applause and hearty commendation, 
and measures were immediately taken to select the 
right men for the responsible position; and but a 
short time elapsed before the new agents were at 
their posts and the experiment put to the test. 

It so happened that my father, Dr. Edward 
Painter, had from motives purely philanthropical but 
recently graduated from the school of medicine, and 
was chosen as a suitable person to represent the 
Friend, or Quaker, element; it being known that he 
was a minister also, and was supposed to be able to 
preach and practice as well. Most happily, his lot 
was cast amongst the Omahas, a peaceable tribe then 
occupying the reservation comprising the whole 


1A paper read at the meeting of the Indian Association, 
Denver, Colorado, by Emilie P. Jackson. 








country of Black Bird,in the State of Nebraska, 
some 70 miles above the city of Omaha, and lying 
partially along the Missouri river, or “ Big Muddy,” 
as it was usually called. His advent upon the scene 
of his new and untried labor was in the flowery 
month of May, and as the old agency wagon lum- 
bered along over the ten-mile stretch between the 
town of Decatur, and the future home, he, with the 
dear, faithful mother at his side, was enjoying an ex- 
perience at once novel and interesting. 

My father was a great lover of nature,and when 
his eye wandered over the billowy sea of prairie, 
carpeted with the rarest and most brilliant flowers, 
with the tall green waving grass in the pretty 
valleys, the serpentine Missouri in the hazy dis- 
tance, and over all the bluest of bending skies, he 
felt a glow of pleasure that his work was to begin in 
such a beautiful land, 

The writer declined to accompany them into what 
was imagined to be a howling wilderness, remote 
from all civilization, but when the word flew across 
2000 miles, telling of so much that was strange and 
wonderful and romantic, a trunk was hastily packed, 
and not many days elapsed before the far away des- 
tination was reached. The new agent was advised, 
soon after his arrival, by some of the employees, that 
the advent of a long-faced, serious Quaker, wearing 
the notorious broad brim and straight coat of the 


sect, and who would no doubt exercise his authority 


in severe restrictions and arbitrary rule, laying out 
a narrow path in which all must walk, and reversing 
all things in general, was not anticipated with the 
most pleasurable emotions. These fears, however, 
were not long in being dispelled, when the genial 
face under the broad-brim once smiled happily upon 
them. 

It would take a volume to do justice to the condi- 
tion, morally, physically, and financially, in which 
were found these wards of the Nation, who it was 
proved,—after a thorough investigation,—had been 
entirely at the mercy of men some of whom were 
dishonest and unprincipled, and part of the annuity 
due the Indians had been diverted from its proper 
channel, to enrich the agents and others beyond the 
confines of the Reservation. As an instance, it was 
found that the flour for distribution was put into 
bags holding less than specified. Beef had been 
purchased by contractors, butchered, and the best 
appropriated by themselves, and the remainder fell 
to the share of the tribe, who had no means of 
redress. Vouchers for building and other purposes, 
were signed before being filled, and the wholesystem 
was one of corruption, and calculated to benefit the 
parties employed to administer to the wants of the 
Indians, instead of the Indians themselves. Such 
an outlook was not the most inspiring or encourag- 
ing, but it mattered little when the mind and heart 
of my father were filled with but one purpose, that 
of overcoming all obstacles; that justice, mercy, and 
the right should prevail. 

The new agent had been at his post but a few 
weeks, when an opportunity was offered, of not only 
proving the efficacy of peace principles, but to be of 


| lasting benefit to the two tribes concerned. The 
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Omahas had been raided by a band of Kiowas, from 
a reservation some 400 miles away, in Southern 
Kansas, near the borders of the Indian Territory. 
These Indians had been at enmity with the Omahas 
for many years, manifesting their bitter hostility 
when coming in contact on the open prairies. When 
a raid was eventually made, and a score of ponies 
captured and successfully run off, there was a com- 
motion in the camp, war paint was freely smeared 
over the visages and bodies of the chiefs and braves, 
bows were strung and quivers filled with arrows and 
slung across the shoulders, and vigorous preparations 
made for the war path. Judge then of their sur- 
prise and dismay when a fiat went forth, thwarting 
their vengeful intentions! A spirit of rebellion was 
rife, but soon quelled, and through the aid of an in- 
terpreter, the new régime was explained to their sat- 
isfaction. 

A dozen or more of the most influential men of 
the tribe weresummoned before the Agent, requested 
to divest themselves of all fire-arms, and get into 
readiness for a journey of a unique and venturesome 
character, concerning the outcome of which they 
were dubious, though they were willing for the novel 
undertaking. The first part of the journey was made 
by rail, and at a station on the confines of the plain 
a wagon was secured to convey the agent and his 
party tothe Kiowa Reservation. Their approach had 
been heralded, and they were soon met and con- 
fronted by an Indian brave, clad in all the parapher- 
nalia of war, and armed to the teeth. He planted 
his pony in front of the wagon, leveled his six 
shooter and demanded a halt, which, discretion being 
the better part of valor, they quickly obeyed. The 
interpreter, whose language was the same as the 
Kiowa, then explained their mission of peace ; how 
that they had come, at the instigation of their new 
agent, to recover their ponies, leaving behind them 
all fire-arms, but that they would not return without 
their rightful property. After a few moments of par- 
leying, the brave dashed past the wagon, fired off a 
number of volleys, and putting whip to his pony was 
soon lost in the distance. Proceeding on their way, 
the party soon reached the Kiowacamp. The Indian 
scout had anticipated them; their peaceful inten- 
tions had been proclaimed, and all preparation had 
been made for their reception, which resulted in a 
council being held, the inevitable pipe passed around 
and smoked by friend and foe, the ponies all restored 
to their owners ; two hostile tribes made friends, and 
the adventurers returned triumphant and crowned 
with the garlands of peace. 

This unprecedented event placed the Omahas in 
an entirely new attitude toward the Agent ; they at 
once recognized in him a friend,—a father,—Da-de-ha, 
as they called him henceforward,—and one who had 
their interest and welfare at heart. 

My father now entered upon the great labor of 
agent and physician combined, with renewed energy 
and hope and enthusiasm. But soon many subjects 
presented themselves, calculated to dampen the ardor 
of the most sanguine, and to hamper and partially 
frustrate the work which had begun under such fa- 
vorable auspices. 





A Presbyterian Mission had been in operation on 
the Reservation for some years, and there appeared 
to be a faction, under control of the missionary, who 
opposed all innovations or influences leading into an 
opposite direction to his own plans for the benefit of 
his adherents. Then again, the outside parties who 
had heretofore “feathered their nests,’—so to 
speak,—from the proceeds of the contracts made for 
supplying provisions, etc., to the Indians, naturally 
grew dissatisfied, drew up a petition and had it 
signed by disaffected white men and Indians con- 
nected with the faction alluded to, praying for the re- 
moval of the Agent, for various reasons specified. 
This caused an immense amount of “ red tape,” and 
more annoyance end delay, but eventually the hope 
of bringing about the former state of affairs was aban- 
doned, and the Agent was left to pursue his own 
course. 

An important step soon taken in the interest of 
the Indians,—an entirely original idea, I believe, with 
my father,—was that of breaking up the tribal rela- 
tion. Through a trusted and intelligent interpreter 
all family relationships were traced out, the people 
were grouped into families, and each given a Ciris- 
tian name, which was indeed no easy task. Then 
the next thing in order was to divide their land in 
severalty, allotting 160 acres to the married, and 60 
acres to the single menand women. Finally a patent 
was applied for, which was intended to secure the 
land to the owner. Unfortunately, the wheels of the 
gods at Washington ground slowly, and the much 
hoped-for bill did not pass during the new Agent’s 
term of office; though I believe it afterwards did, 
with some revisions. 

A spirit of industry, altogether unknown, was now 
infused into the nature of the red man. As an in- 
centive towards it, a plan was made to build a cot- 
tage on each allotment of land. There was a saw- 
mill on the reservation, oxen and wagons were sup- 
plied, and on an island near by was a growth of fine 
timber. The Indian who first cut down a certain 
number of trees, hauled the logs to the saw-mill, and 
then the planks to the building site, would have his 
house put up. 

Chiefs, whose hands were as soft as an infant’s, 
and braves and young “ bucks” who had scorned to 
labor like a ‘‘squaw,” laid aside their blankets and 
wielded the axe awkwardly, but with a will and pur- 
pose, cheered on by the new-born hope of individual 
ownership and possession never before experienced. 

This plan of work once mapped out and put into 
successful execution, others presented themselves for 
consideration, and as my father was a man expert at 
anything, from writing poetry to hitting the right 
nail on the head, he was not long in discovering what 
was best to be done by way of improvement, cultiva- 
tion of the land, and the advancement and cultiva- 
tion of the Indians themselves. Good roads were to 
be made to different points, bridges were to be built 
over the creeks instead of fording them, school 
houses were to be erected, etc. In order to do this a 
white man was appointed as head carpenter, and in- 
stead of employing men outside of the Reservation, 
stout young Indians gladly accepted the position at 
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moderate wages, with a promise of promotion and 


better pay as they deserved it. In every avenue 
opened for industrial pursuits, Indians were em- 
ployed, and directed by efficient men, who thor- 
oughly understood their peculiar nature, and how to 
control and deal with it. 

It was deemed advisable to place a portion of the 
executive power in the hands of the Indians, and 
for this purpose a score or more of the best and most 
reliable men were formed into a body of policemen, 
each formally receiving his commission, and deco- 
rated with a gorgeous insignia of office, which he 
wore with an air of authority, which authority he 
was frequently called upon to assert. The cases 
which came up for consideration and advisement 
were legion, and the greatest discretionary power 
had to be brought to bear where ignorance and super- 
stition, or a lack of confidence was manifested. Many 
came like simple hearted children to consult and ad- 
vise with the wise father about their domestic and 
other woes, to which he listened with kindly sympa- 
thy and attention, and if the occasion demanded it, 
a council was called and the matter laid before the 
chiefs for consideration and adjustment. In these 
councils could be heard the eloquence of a learned 
statesman. After the pipe of fragrant “ kinnekinick ” 
was passed around and smoked by each, a chief 
would arise with the greatest dignity, fold his blanket 
about him with unstudied grace, leaving his right 
arm free for the most natural gesticulation, and de- 
liver his address in a flow of language which a sena- 
tor might envy. At times, when the wrongs of his 
unfortunate race were the burden of his subject, his 
power of eloquence was at his best, and his similes 
and appeals for the redress of their hapless condition, 
was poetical in the extreme. This is a true state- 
ment, and viewed from no sentimental standpoint. 
It has ever been acknowledged by those who are un- 
prejudiced, and have been disinterested listeners to 
the addresses in the Indian councils. 


(To be Continued.) 


SIMPLICITY OF WOMEN’S DRESS. 
Tue little paragraph on “Simplicity of Dress,’ on 
page 178 of The Friend has induced one of our read- 
ers to send us the following incident. The person to 
whom it reiates is a plain, but neatly dressed Friend. 

“She was riding in a very crowded street car, dur- 
ing Centennial summer, when she noticed an elderly 
and very respectable-looking man, watching her a 
good deal, and she at first thought, Is it anybody I 
ought to speak to? but concluded she had never 
seen him before, and so thought no more of it. 

“ After awhile, he left his seat, came and stood be- 
fore me, with hands behind his back, and said, 
‘Madam, it does me good to see a lady dressed as a 
rational being, and as a Christian.’ With this, he 
bowed himself out of the car. She had no doubt he 
was a perfect stranger to Friends.”—The Friend, 
Philad’a. 


“Tere is no Christian duty,” said John Milton, 
“that is not to be seasoned and set off with cheer- 
fulness.” 
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THE UTE REMOVAL QUESTION. 

(Tue following article, printed in the National Baptist, 
Philadelphia, two years ago, is sent us by the officers 
of the Women’s National Indian Association, as the 
question of the removal of the Utes is again pending 
in Congress.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

Again comes the information that the House Com- 
mittee of Congress has reported favorably upon the 
proposal to remove another tribe of Indians, this 
time the 950 Utes of Colorado. This would shift the 
evils and burdens complained of by Colorade to the 
unwilling shoulders of the peopleof Utah. The old, 
unworded argument, as hitherto in such cases, under 
all the pleas for removal is that the present home of 
these Indians is much more valuable than the one to 
which it is proposed to remove them, and that their 
present white neighbors want this more valuable 
land themselves. This is a strip of 110 by 15 miles 
in extent, on the southwestern edge of Colorado, con- 
taining rich farming land adequate to all the needs 
of these Indians, and it is traversed by eight rivers 
and some smaller streams making light the cost of 
the needed irrigation. When the Utes were restricted 
to this remainder of their original range, Govern- 
ment, in the compact with them in 1880, ratified by 
Congress, promised them “in severalty,” an abun- 
dance of good agricultural land, horses, cattle, imple- 
ments, mills, schools, and their pro rata share of per- 
petual annuities amounting to $75,000. 

Has this agreement been fulfilled,and have the In- 
dians simply failed to profit by the opportunities 
pledged ? Ub, no; on the contrary, not a single agent 
has been furnished the means to fulfill these prom- 
ises, five Indians only, and so late as 1883, being fur- 
nished seeds and implements, in 1885 but 250 acres 
being under cultivation, and not more than 600 acres 
at the present time, and this because of the non-ful- 
fillment of the compact by Government. 

Of these schools promised in 1880, “ with all 
necessary provision for the education of their chil- 
dren,” one house was built in 1885, though not opened 
until 1886, and there last November (1889) but four 
Indian children were found in a school-house whose 
threatening walls were propped up by lony poles. 
Will any honest lips say in such a case that the 
blame for their continued barbarism and ignorance 
belongs to these Indians? Again, it was promised in 
1880 that the present reservation should not be tres- 
passed upon; yet the very next year a railroad, ac- 
companied with all the usual trespassing and talk of 
speedy “ removal,” passed through fifty miles of it, 
and without any “amicable arrangement with the 
Indians,” keeping them in constant excitement and 
suspense, a torture by the white man as far excelling 
that by the Indian as do years of pain the pangs of a 
day. What white man under continually threatened 
“removal” could plant, farm, be calm, and prosper ? 

The objections to the present location are as 
forceless as seemingly insincere ; as for example, that 
this Indian reservation is in the way of the free 
movement of civilization. Let but the land be given 
in severalty to these Indians, as promised, and the 
reservation wholly disappears as surely as if the 
lands were divided in severalty to the white men 
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whocovet them. The worded argument for removal 
is, as usual, in expressed favor of the Indian’s own 
good, and in this case the great gain offered by the 
new home is that the land is too mountainous and 
poor to be much coveted, and that it has wild game 
instead of much available agricultural land. But 
this is the very reason why the Indian should not 
go there, as our nation has sometime since decided 
that he is no longer to be kept in savagery, ignorance 
and pauperism, but that he is to be civilized. All 
the just arguments are on the side of the Ute staying 
where he is, whereas much good land as he needs 
and can cultivate can be given him in severalty, as 
covenanted by our Government, and where his 
children can be gathered and educated near home. 
This would save the great expense of removal, 
besides all the necessary suffering and the war of 
extermination sure to be waged by the Mormon, the 
cow-boy,and even by the industrious settler who has 
landed rights and pledged protections in the new 
territory to which it is proposed to remove the 
Indians. The latter have been assured, and they 
believe, that their rights will be there undisputed. 
Besides all this, our Government, as has been said, 
covenanted in 1880 to protect the Utes where they 
are, to give them lands in severalty, to enable them 
to become farmers, and to educate their children. 
Does this promise involve any obligation? Is it 
worth anything? Hasnot the day passed in Chris- 
tian America when another native tribe of men and 
women can be despoiled of their rights, robbed of 
their homes, and be driven from good land where 
self-support and civilization with honest effort on 
the part of Government can be achieved, to a moun- 
tain desert where civilization and civilized self- 
support are impossible,and where a war of exter 
mination is inevitable ? 
Ame tia S. QuINToN. 
(President Women’s Nationat Indian Association.) 


THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY CAMPAIGN. 


Tue end of the Louisiana Lottery campaign, (says 
the Christian Union) ought to strengthen every man’s 


faith in the power of conscience. When this cam- 
paign was commenced it was by a forlorn hope. The 
very voices which should have appealed to public 
conscience were seemingly paralyzed. The political 
leaders were frightened or bought; the churches 
were silent ; the press would not even advertise an 
Anti-Lottery meeting, much less advocate the Anti- 
Lottery cause. Then it was that a few brave men, 
undeliberately coOperating, began a call to arms. 
Dr. Palmer aroused the Church. Colonel Parker, 
leaving a good position on the Picayune, started the 
New Delta, against what obstacles our readers already 
know. Governor Nichols rallied the best political 
elements of the State. General Johnston, coming 
North, asked, not in vain, for Northern sympathy. 
The Federal administration responded to the appeal 
of honesty, and refused to allow the mails to be used 
for an instrument for a great fraud. The Louisiana 
Anti-Lottery leaders had the courage of their convic- 
tions: and when convictions, conscience, and courage 
combine, they make a foe dangerons to any iniquity. 


The Lottery forces captured the Democratic machine, 
only to find themselves confronted with a bolt too 
considerable in size and too determined in spirit to 
be despised. They imported arms, and found that 
their opponents dared to fight. They proposed a 
compromise which offered a promise of future sur- 
render for a present vantage-ground, and were met 
with a prompt refusal ; and now the surrender is ab- 
solute. Let the primary elections turn which way 
they may, it is hardly conceivable that a Louisiana 
Legislature will sanction or that a Lonisiana Conven- 
tisn will charter a Louisiana Lottery. 

But the battle is not over. We have yet, by na- 
tional legislation, to make impossible a lottery on 
American soil. We have yet to prevent the surrep- 
titious obtaining of a charter in some other State. 
We have yet to forbid a lottery in Mexico or Cuba 
from entering our country and despoiling our people. 
And this can be done only by a Federal law making 
the carriage of money to a lottery company or the 
carriage of a ticket from a lottery company a penal 
offense. Congress has the power. It is for the 
people to inspire it with a will. That done, the lot- 
tery business is over forever in the United States. 

And convictions, conscience, and courage are 
ready for the next campaign. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THE Academy of Natural Sciences of Pennsylvania has 
been presented with the collection of diatoms owned by 
the late Christian Febiger, of Wilmington, the presenta- 
tion being made through his son, Christian C. Febiger. The 
collection embraces 8,300 beautifully mounted slides, 2,000 
photographic negatives, and parts of the collections of 
Mauler, Eulenstein, Moller, Edwards, Smith, and F. W. 
Lewis. 

—A Pittsburg despatch, on the 3d inst., says: Judge W. 
D. Porter to-day handed down opinions in the appeals 
taken from the decisions of Alderman Rohein, fining news- 
boys for selling papers on Sunday. According to Judge 
Porter's ruling the laws of 1794 must be obeyed and the 
proprietors of the Sunday newspapers find themselves in a 
peculiar predicament. The opinion was in the appeal of 
Thomas Matthews, a newsdealer, who is now adjudged 
guilty. The cases will be taken before the Supreme 
Courts. 

—A number of Pennsylvania Friends, including Benj. 
F. Penrose and wife, of Abington Meeting, who are now in 
California, reached San Francisco on the 27th ultimo. They 
will return home soon. 

—The intense heat of the electric arc has been tried in 
Sweden for blasting. A deep hole is drilled in the rock, and 
a Jablochotf candle is inserted and the current turned on. 
The intense heat causes the rock to swell at that point, and 
internal strains crack the whole rock. Holes are best drilled 
into the solid parts, not, as in blasting, in the seams and 
soft places.— Practical Electricity. 

The United States Consul at Nassau, in reporting on 
the sponge trade of the Bahamas, says that from 5,000 to 
6,000 persons, most of whom are colored people, are engaged 
in this industry. The sponges are gathered by means of 
iron hooks attached to long poles. By using a water glass 
the fishermen can readily discover the sponges at the bot- 
tom, hooking up the larger ones, leaving the smaller ones 
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smaller ones 7,500 is considered an average one. It is sup- 
posed that a healthy sponge will reach a marketable size in 
from twelve to eighteen months.— The Independent. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
W. M. SPRINGER, of [llinois, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives, has been 
very ill for several days, with erysipelas of 
head. 


the face and 
On the 8th instant he was reported somewhat better. 
Secretary Blaine is also quite unwell. 

THE cases of typhus fever which were brought to New 
York by the immigrants a few weeks ago, continue to give 
trouble to the health officers of that city. A number of 
new cases have been reported, in various localities, and it is 
now believed that it may be months before the disease can 
be “ stamped out” 

Isaac J. WISTAR has given $100,000 to the University 
of Pennsylvania, to be used for the improvement and en- 
largement of the museum of the biological and anatomical 
department. He also will give an endowment fund, to pro- 
duce $30,000 a year. The gift is to be in memory of his 
father, Caspar Wistar, and the department 
“The Wistar Institute of Anatomy.” 


will be called 


A WoRLD’s FAIR BILL was introduced in the House of 


Representatives on the 7th instant, providing for appropri- 
ations of $5,000,000 for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
pense and cost of completing the work of preparation for the 
Fair ; also for the expenditures incident and necessary to the 
discharge of the duties imposed upon the Commission an 
additional sum of $1,050,000 is appropriated. 
very uncertain whether the $5,000,000 can be 
through the present Congress. 


It appears 
obtained 


THE constitutionality of the leases and agreements re- 
cently made by the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 


pany are to be tested in the courts, under the authority of 


the attorney-general of Pennsylvania. 


NOTICES. 

*.* An Educational Conference, under the auspices of 
the Committee on Education of the New York Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Religious Society of Friends, will be held in the 
Library parlor, Friends’ meeting-house, Fifteenth street 
and Rutherford Place, on Seventh-day, Third month 12, 
commencing at 2 o'clock p. m. President De Garmo, of 
Swarthmore College, will give an address upon ** The Mod- 
ern College Education.” 

All are cordially invited to attend. 

Committee of Arrangements: Aaron M. Powell, Phebe 
C. Wright, Ellwood Burdsall, Jane C. Washburn, William 
M. Jackson, Phebe Anna Thorne, Tacie L. Ward. 

*.* The annual lecture of the Alumni Association of 
Friends’ Central School will be delivered by Charles De 
Garmo Ph. D., President of Swarthmore College, in Friends’ 
meeting room on Cherry street, west of l5th street, on 
Sixth-day evening, Third month 18, at 5 o'clock. Subject: 
“The Modern College Education.” 

Graduates and former students of the school and other 
interested Friends are cordially invited. 

Tickets (free) may be obtained at Friends’ Book Store 
1500 Race street, or at the School. 

EDMUND B. McCartuy, President 
HELEN A. CoMLY, Secretary. 


*,* A Conference on Educational Subjects will be held 
under the care of “The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Education and Schools,” on Seventh-day, Third month 19, 
1892, at Friends’ meeting-house, Race street above l5th 
street, Philadelphia, commencing at 10 o'clock, a. m 
Punctual attendance is desired All interested are invited 

Subjects ‘A Biographical Study of Educational Re 
formers,”’ by Elizabeth Powel! Bond How can the Meet 
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ting best discharge its responsibilities for the religious train- 
ing of the children in Friends’ Schools?”’ To be followed 
by general discussion. 
Wm. WADE GrRiscoM, Clerk. 
«”* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee “to visit the smaller branches,” will attend Merion 
Meeting on First-day morning, Third month 13, at 10 o’clock. 
Train leaves Broad Street Station at 9 a. m. for Elm Sta- 
tion. Returning, leave Elm Station at 12.43 and 1.58 p. m. 
Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk of Committee. 


* 


*,* The next lecture of the course before the monthly 


meeting of Friends of Philadelphia will be given on the 
evening of Third month 11th, at 8p. m., by Dr. Charles De 
Garmo, President of Swarthmore College, whose subject 
will be: “ Student Life in German Universities.” 


*,° A stated meeting of Philadelphia First-day School 
Union will be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Seventeenth 
St. and Girard Avenue, on Sixth-day evening, Third 
month 11, at 8 o’clock. 

A question of vital interest to the Union will be dis- 
cussed. A full attendance of those interested in our 
First-day School work is especially desired. 

Davip L. LUKENS, | Sail 
SARAH M. Hotcomp, ) ~’°'** 


*,* First-day School Unions in Third month occur as 
follows: 

11. Philadelphia, Pa. 

12. Burlington, N. J. 

26. Haddonfield, N. J. 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Third month occur as follows : 
10. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 

14. Baltimore, Park Ave., Baltimore. 

17. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning. though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is mailed on Fifth-day, 
and must be sent to press at noon of the preceding. . 


*,* Asa definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us 
of the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted. that we may have the required amount of extra 
umbers,printed. 
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JARVIS: CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital PaidIn, . . . $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
5. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected. 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLEY,Sec. and Treasurer 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 
John B. Love, 
John Lucas, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
4 .Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R Gill 
rhos. A.Gummey, 


S. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Khoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 
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Shar PER CENT. SEMI- -ANNUAL 
CHEROKEE COUNTY, (KANSAS) 
REAL ESTATE BONDS. 


Long experience in loaning funds in South- 
eastern Kansas. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY COMPANY. 


WRITE TO BANK OF 
H. R. CROWELL, 


Columbus, Kansas. 


THE GUARANTEED MORTGAGES & DEBENTURES 
—OF THE— 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 


are giving excellent satisfaction to investors. 


We also have on sale a few 6 and 7 per cent. Omaha and 
Council Bluffs Mortgages, in amounts from $600 to $8,000, which 
we recommend with confidence. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


(Snecessor to CONARD & FORSYTHE), 
940 DRFXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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a NEWMAN'S 
) ART STORE F | 


806 Market St. 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, Etc. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL 81,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTEBA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; 
of Insurance Department, 


President, 


Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK: Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 


PENN MUTU nisin 


8. WING; 
Assistant 


Manager 


DAVID G. ALSOP, 


“ 'SURANCE CO. 


lt-n 


OF PHILADELFntIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL 
Net Cosr. It is PURELY MUTUAL; 


AND A HALF MiILuions. ITS POLICIES ARE 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE 


and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


has Assets of SIXTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over Two 
NON-FORFEITABLE 
Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


AND INCONTESTABLE, 
ec. HENRY C. BROWN, 





